or’ oP iiberést’ that ‘Mr. "BS 
radical 
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| | Peage to the American Army and its final dishand- | 
| will he held in Newburg, in this State, on | 
| Oofober, 13, and promises to close the long list. of 


Recdgnition. Fy Rdward 1. 944 
-  Epyatty and Liberty. By Washington Giadden. . . 
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The eampaign this year in Massachusetts 
purely, personal one, , There good deal of; ear- 
nest enthusisem'developed among the upper classes to 
turn Mr, Butler out of, the Governor’s ehaix, apd.all 
sections of the Republican party haye mnitedin the 
nomination of Mr, Bobinson, Member of. Congress; 
for,that purpose, The speeches at, 
the platform, and the editorials since, ,all, give . the 
key-note to the campaign ;,,' Turn Butler out... What | 


Washin led his victorious. up this seclusion af an early date. i foto 

army, Dye psu of Yorktown, and treaty was ‘signed bétween Corea and the Ui 

States, - American embassadot who’ ‘broug 
he '| about ‘Yeanlt being wi 


it, has low. ceilings, thick walls. of 3 


for relioa. The 
the city, of the 


now musen 
Tnited States. 


the principal. speakers, and it is probable that the 


President of the United States will review the pro- 


Twelve years ‘the penny Dewspapers made their 
ance in and the contest betw. high- 


ced and: ‘low-priced Tt 
low- papers ha to create new | 
for themselves ih the fase of long-established and 
wealthy Anas sear was to be expected, how- | 
ever, 
penny p Parebyigh ‘ago carried the day ; all 


high-priced ‘of with the exception of 
feo We one penny, 


Times to make some 
Yo tely pn 
ot pad editorials ena the 
inary,” and sold at half a penny, This battle 
betwe high ‘an low prided has been repeated in 
ay, the “Sun ” the 

to its readers, at two cents, the’ né day in 


Bay State, ft'ts ‘difficult to read ‘with  patietics’ 


RAID 


success 
which has g the le news- 
paper circulation in’ the country, reduce’ its 
In the meantime, ‘a 


cheap newspapers of a poor grade have entered 
| of chap ot poor grid alee | 


extent that they have forced the high-priced ‘papers 


one after’ another’ reduce” their rites, 
World” some time’ ago lowered ‘prices ‘two 
 cotits; and last week the ‘"Pimée™ 


in | later “ Tribune ¢hanged ‘its 
form to three vente. In’ the long run‘ probable 
that both ‘the’ ** Times” and the * Priband * will 
‘gain ‘rather ‘than losé from: ‘this ‘redubtion of ‘pried; 
atid it' is much tobe hoped’ that one of their 
action will ba the increase of ‘their ‘éirveulation. at the 
"expense of the chéap and poor déwepapérs which are 
‘ROW 80 widely reed te od! ut 


n- | ence of religious faith ; of 


and the | 


the m 


unti}” 
position th 1863. 
Miy of the present 


ind: 


or commer 
‘fions with thé Oorean Peninsula is likely to ‘break 


with the King. ‘The 
tative seems to have impressed. the 


King 


, particularly, taking 
being themselves seen. The Corean or} 
ate probably here moré from curiosity than for 
other reason, but their curiosity is of that kind w 
become points of advantage, 


of divorces as some of our own States: in 1881, for 
inatance, not less than 1,171 actions for divorce were 
begun in that country, and’ in 946 cases the divorce 
was actually granted. In one section of the country, 
and, unfortunately, a Protestant section, there were 
more than thirteen divorces to every one hundred 
marriages. The principal seems to be differ- 
persons divorced in 
1881; in less than one per cent. Whe 
band and wife wete Catholic, and In than three 


ve 


nucon- 
genial or ill-adapted-to-each other, 
Few men in the Presbyterian Ohurch had attained 
greater influence or bommandéd higher respect than 
the Rev. Dr. Edwin ¥. Hatfleld, who diéd at his home 
in New Jersey last Saturday mornin 


; Dr. Hatfield accepted a call 
city, 


pastorate in 
from the Séventhi Preabytérian Church in this 
then havitig ité house of worship ‘on 
and Sontinued in pastoral rélations with that churel 
ew 1 e Assembly, at 
elédted Stated’ which he con- 


tinuiéd to‘ hold until ‘the’ union 
tiscesded to the positién in the j 
1856 he accepted the pastorate of the North byte- 
| on Not th Kveuto, atid oontinnedt the work 

hen 


office in the 


ot i section 


— 
positon, of the ‘they to 
stones, and one room, thas, has; seven, doors and 
single, window. Thebuilding stands on. ground given 
tosome German exiles by Queen Anne in 1719, and 
the structure itself. 
expense of keeping 
tion promises to be thoroughly national in character; 
many permons:.of distinetion are expected to be 
present. Mr. Evarta and Senator Bayard will be 
cession, which promises to be one of the finest ever 
seen in this country. The Government itself will 
very properly take part in the celebration, and there 
is every promise that this event, which marked, the 
close of the Revolutionary struggle, will be fitly cog 
| 
=> | § freanenc divorces “the 
nr ite condition of 1 Is ; 
that, 0) ‘the lower classe 
Cally, great many marriagés are purely exper 
tal, "the “entering the 
ng 
gives, added ,force,.te this purpose is the latent 
| conviction that Mr, Butler’s re-election. would pre- 
pare the way for his nomination. by, the next Demo, 
Kelly and Tammany , Hall, and. thet, is the ; 829, tn Theological Seminary 
he would be. formidable. candidate, not only ball yeard, and in May, 1882, ed by the 
| the Convention, before the people, The immediate Wie 
prospects in Massachusetts are very uncertain... There labors second Presby- 
is, no indication thet. the better class; of, Demoors ng 
mugh.as they dislike Mr. Butler, will vote against him sbyterian 
tue rank and file of the Democracy are 
followers ; he polls the entire Irish-American vote; | | 
for some utterly-unexplained reason he is regarded | | 
ag the workingman's by, the» sverage | | 
workingman, and the liquor interest is solid in 
"he hope of de satin ‘ m lie in the a 
Cheever; of thé State'Oentrat Coninllttes; wae very duplous acéne Was at tie 


4 | 
‘ 


et. 


am in and 


Ate 


siiiuiber of leading in this city on the 
condition of church work in the metropolis. In 


Oburch hes in ‘99 generally 
conducted by ae it lays great stress upon | 
ough its mis- | ¢ 

of the city, | 


> 
< ~ 
we 


Obnrch sory, itile in its 
 MacArth of the Oaly 
Ohurch, notes the ray of that 
ody in this city, the efficiene y of ite preaching, and’ 
the large iricrease Of its uence, both al apd. 
social. Tn the five years building 
has been done in the same length thine in too 
history of the church ; sh efforts are being made 
through missions to reach the poorer population ;| 
Dr. Edward Judson’s church, on the weet side’ 
of the city, being a notable example of successful 
n-work; the marked features of the growth 
of the Baptist Ohurch are the increase new | 
urches, the success of missions, and “ial 
contributions for benevolent ; in 
Arthur's own church the average attendanee | 


than in former years, and. increases évery year ; 


little importance is special revival: 
efforts ; great emphasis is laid on regular. fer) 
The. Bets MoGlynp, pn, 6x 
di bh among the 

pop are. | 

while there. can 


modification of Oatholic “dootrine, there 
charitable feeling growing up am 
toward the members. of other reli, 
toward those who hsye no religions asi 
be 
THE AMERIOAN BOARD. | 

CJPEOTAL interest will be ¢ ven to the meeting of 

the American Board in October #t Detroit by 
the questions which will be brought oe it, It is 
true that this annual meeting is never, properly 
speaking, a deliberative meeting. The 
may be discussed, but they will be debated, 
still Jess determined, But the results of determina- 
tions “previously arrived at will be laid before the 
meeting, and enforced by aelepted speakers, or the 
sentiments of the meeting will be elicited by meth- 
ods quite as efficacious as formal resolutions, and the 
Festlt will be left tp be thereafter embodied jn action 
formulated more “carefully by the Pradential Oom- 
mittee than it can be formulated in any mass- mepting. 
This is the method which has been pursued for 
years by the American Board ; and so long as. its 
officers conscientiously endaay ‘to ascertain the 
will of the churches, and to Co} its” 
cordance with that will, this method is 9 wise 
A mass meeting affords the best. possible o 
to create enthusiasm, but the worst 


and Lexith 


hich 


|| moderate 
| ‘ire, wit Fare éxcéptions, for 
and stand before thé rope 
‘og, || sich’ an’ asthe American 
‘dod’ feqttire’ man of peculiar genfus 


|-We have no 


| be w thorsnghty and practioally interested 


eign, 


The application of these principles to particular 
fields will be accompanied with great practical diffi- 


A question of more immediate interest, ena. 
perhaps of lees ultimate importance, be the 
‘election of Dr. ‘Hopkins bis 
has filfed this 


t 
the meetings of the American 


than’ for administrative bates. | 


genius, or | 
‘at’ ‘Ident’ of peculiar combination of qualitics, 
and desire to ‘nominate 
‘to Dr. Hopkins'}’but’ ft is quite tafe 
day that’ the churéhés Will ‘satiatied ‘only | 
with man of of “hature.’’ He 


cause of thissions ; & man who believes’ in it 
‘with ‘his whole soul. ' ‘He must be a man ‘who has 
the confidence ‘of the whole ‘doutitry, nedd ‘not 
great orator’: indeed, it is better that’he should | 
“be for ‘the erent’ orsitor taraly makes ‘a good 
presiding officer, the very quality of ardenoy 
and which fite’ him for the office of advocate 
tinfite ‘him for thé’ dicial fanctions of moderator, 
‘thtist’ be absolutely’ from all ‘stispicion of 
partisanship, not ‘because of ‘a politic silence, but 
‘because ‘of intellect ‘and éath- 
'‘*#ympathy. ‘There dite: some ‘reasons ‘why, 
‘the present | ‘fanétire in the history of the 
onal would ‘be better to 
select layman" than ‘divine tor this ‘Honorable 
for the laymen generally havé no part 
tHe ats theological’ disputes witich have 
thé” ponds and’ fin é 
efficiency of the Congregational churches,’ 
from, which, of the 


| he conld 


the working force of 


ooiety necessarily 


tions control in. it may be. reasonably 
hoped that the work of the Board will. anffer no loss, 


an even receive a new impulse from the change 
in its - etfally as that change will be ac- 
cepted ie the ablic who have been so long acons- 


mal to greet with reverence the venerable face and 

form of Dr. Hopkirs, and to listen, with the rever- 

ence of children to a to his 

affectionate counsels, 9 OF 

‘NOTABLE SERVICE. 


death of, Tourguéneff leaves vacant one of 
the first places.in literature; for the Russian 
noyelist belonged. to. that smell.cless of writers—in- 
eluding, Victor, Huge, Tennyson, and Bjjrnson—+who 
are accepted es of their race and country. 


interpretera 
ch It. significant: fact, not | 


always recognized by the crities of contemporary 
gosmopolitean literature, that the true cosmopolite | 
in letters is.the man who feels most deeply the pulse- 
own race, and through whose art there | 

and burns the, fire of his own: national spigit. | 


because Tourguéaeff intentely Russian 
thet the, world of Europe and,America found his 
| in revelation. of humap life, ao vital in 


but he did it in apparent unconscious- 


en | who, an’ 
and of his tine who #t6od tn the thought of Ohfisten- 


ness ; he simply saw with the insight of genius, and re- 
ported what he saw with that fidelity of genius ‘which 
is not only obedience to fact, but obedience to truth as 
{ well. No man éver fulfilled the’ fanction of inter- 
preter more nobly and with more far-1 effect 
than did Tourguéneff in these remarkable sketches. 
The Russian peasatit, with his btolidity to suffering, 
his inheritance of misery, his love of home; his 
blind, ignorant religious instinct; was damb until the 
great novelist gave him a volce:; thenceforth’ he 
spoke not only to his own country, bat to all Ohristen- 
dom, ‘For centuries master and servant, by the in- 
evitable influence of a false relation, had. mntually 
degraded each other ; but while the effects of the 
tyranny were .seep, the cause was generally undis- 
covered until in Tourguéneff’s pages ‘the’ whole sys- 
tem’ stood ‘disélosed”’ in ‘the sudden revelation of 
ang Never was better fulfilled that fanetion of 
literature which has made it more than once the 
most powerful agent of advance th civilization. The 
man of genius in letters is a réformer ‘without any 
volition of his own’; # reformer becatise he sets out 
the truth where other men see only the fact ; and the 
truth makes its own way and works its own changes. 
It is not surprising that this man, whose rambles 
as a sportsman among the peasantry bore such 
fruit in the development of his race, should have 
named ‘the mysterious and changeable movement 
in politics, society, and religion which goes by 
name of Nibilism. ‘Fathers and Sons,” 
the story which set in contrast the old Russian 
spirit and habits and the spirit of the new gen- 
eration, was received with a hurticane of dissent 
by the men whose aims and character it deline- 
ated. It seemed to be a blow in the very face of 
liberalism ; but the genius of the novelist, greater 
than the. fashion of reform of the hour, compelled 
him to report what he saw; he was pained that his 
book seemed for the moment to aid the reactionary 
, but his duty was clear. Nihilism haa been 
>rotean in its changes of form, but it never. eluded or 
confused the one man in all Russia who instinotively 
Virgin Soil”-reveal 
the confused, and painfn) progress, of movement 
that has. not even yet reached a clear 


There was a 


e, was still the foremost R 


dom for a'strageling people, ‘end wid; Tar than 
the Russian Tsar) the head of thé Slay rave.” “It 
was from ‘Paris’ tather! than from’ Moscow’ oF ‘St. 
Petersburg that Russia spoke to the world with’ ‘an 
eloquence in ‘which all the strange, rich tones of the 
Slav tture were audible, It is never a small mat- 
ter ‘when's man of geniys becomes silent forever ; 
but when such as Tourguéneff ceasés to speak, the 
dumb mastes; whose voice he was, become inaudible 
with him. Thére are fashions and fashions in litera- 
ture—tricks of manner, skills of construction and 


__ | style ; and our age has often mistaken these gifts of 
___ | talent and training’ for the supreme ese: 
but the insight’ into ‘humati’ fife, the’ ‘power of 


in stion’ through sympathy ‘and tmagination, 

the simplicity, truthfulness, atid outspoken fidelity 

to’ his his’age, that were’ 

passe him among those greater worker Hterature 

al 

THE OOMING EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


Conyention of the Protestant Epis- Epis- 
‘which meets in, Philadelphia, 
Ostabes ene of the most impor- 
or many years, After the 
disappearance from the discussions and interest of 
1e COharch of those questions which arose out of the 
bitter attitude toward each other of the High and 


They transacted 


_ With the decay of strong. 
in, the ‘Obnreh came the monotony of General 


ot this year there are two questions 


242 THE CHRISTIAN | Vo. XX 
wi whieh Horch bf charity that at the | @blidition skotch@ Whick ap this 
fe churshes teust be gipde independ: | Ate fag zemoved as poseible fre and 
| apd that the tative pastors,.as fast aud as far | the reformes, » sighok 
| 
thls dircotion ; deed. 
anc m ! m arc 
ofthe ath Ds, 
Dix, the Rector of Trinity ‘paris 
iis metropoliten missionary, 
ing interest in, special and wee 
is strongly in favor ef home 
more generous nal fo 
| 
= bs in Wwe 
| 
| 
| 
man of telent, like Mr. dames, finds congenial work. 
in the portrayal.of contrasted nationalities ; a men 
been appointed to consider, one the condition of the | of genius, like Tourguéneff, has no choice but to utter 
) Armenian churches, the other the more general | the word which lies in, his x aly get DAD any 
native will be looked for with interest. Tres and, may employ : 
| giver readers a report heretofore, will be receiv porh within him . 
| 
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lift the Convention inté the warm interest of Oburch provides ‘that no can bé made’ 


palians, and the notice of Christians generally! Th 
first of them is that of ‘ Liturgical Adaialdas” 
At the last Convention—that of 1880, held in New | 
York—a committee of twenty-one (seven. bishops, 
seven presbyters, and seven laymen): was sappointe to | 
consider and report what changes, if any, were feasi- | 
ble and wise in the ‘‘ Liturgy, as set forth. in, the |. 
book of Common Prayer,” . The Bishops of Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, and Central New, York—-Williams, 
Stevens, and Huntington—are prominent among 
the Episcopal members, Dr. Wm, RB, Huntington, 
of Worcester, Mass.—the big spoke. in the, wheel— 
Dr. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, and Dr.-Dix ; the Hon, 
Hamilton Fish, Mr. Hugh W. Sheffey, and Mx, Hilh 
Burgwin, are of the Committee, The ‘discussion 
which followed the introduction of the 

under which this committee was appointed in ‘the 
last General Convention was spirited, and ‘rade it 
very plain that theré were those who wanted ‘no 
- changes whatever. It also showed that those who 
did were by no means agreed among themselves 
what the changes should be. Articles in the “ Amer- 
ican Church Review ” by Drs, Huntington and Dix, 
Judge Emott, Bishop Young, the Hon. John W. An- 
drews, and others, during the last three years, point 
to the same fact, The papers and speeches at the 
Church Congress of 1881, at which the subject. was 
specially debated, illustrate it in. a larger way. 
There can be no doubt it is the.question before the 
Church, and the action of, the, Convention will be 
watched with a passionate dntenewh by the clergy and 
laity alike. 

We give on another page a of the 
changes proposed by the Oommittee. The form of 
the report is admirable, and presents the questions in 
a manner exceedingly clear, Any reader, by taking 
even this brief and comparing it with the Book of 


Common Prayer, can easily see what are the chief | 


changes. The merit of these changes we do not here 


discuss. That must be left for further examination '? 


and weighing. 

The general idea is to secure greater flexibility in | 
tho use of the various offices of the Prayer-Book, 
while the doctrine each expresses remains unaltered. 
But it is already hinted that this proviso may 
cause the whole plan to miscarry, Professor Park | 
pointed out to the Congregational ministers of ‘Bos. 
ton that the liturgy of the Episcopal. Ohurch kept 
her clergy straight, doctrinally, in, their condnet of 
public worship ; and was good enough to say, ‘‘'The | 
Episcopalians are not fools.” It is suggested that that |. 
high praise will no longer be deserved if the, liturgy |: 
is tampered with. But it is argued: that there shall 
be made only such changes as. will allow greater | 
freedom in the use of offices in the substance of 
which no alteration shall be made; and that: per- 
mission to omit, in the conduct of worship; forms 
left in the Prayer-Book (as already the case in: the 
ministration of public baptism of ' infants) ~would 
leave the doctrinal teaching of the Book antouched, 
Discussion will probably be hotter upon this point | 
than upon any other. Among thé changes proposed | 
is one which would displace the “ Order of’ ‘Evening 
Prayer” by an ‘‘order” new altogether, or would | 
radically alter it. At present Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer” are practically the same. To use 
in the afternoon the same words used a few hours 
before wears the look of vain repotition, and . 
felt to be burdensome. An. entirely new,‘.Or 
Evening Prayer” is unquestionably wished for 
large part of the Church, Shall it be obligatory ? | lack 
or shall it be an alternate: to the present ‘‘ order ”’ ? 
are questions undecided. Another changeds in the | 
matter of additional prayers for special, eceasions, |, 
During the war the. Bishops. set. forth.,.apecial 
prayers ; also at the time of the yellow fever seourge . 
and during the sickness of: the: late President Gar- {. 
field ; and they were not altogether satisfactory ‘to | 


the Church at large. The only change approximat- 
ing a doctrinal change which we note is in ‘thé form 


of Absolution. The increased variety of canticles‘and 
versicles, and the ** Service of’ the Beatitades, are 

thé other principal charges. DATS 10) 
is werth observing that ‘the’ 
tion are of two sorte—thdse “who fetch’ ‘thelr’ | 
ments from their study of thé snolént Iftutgies,’ and || 
those who believe that thé Obrist{jan of] 


consider, grows out 


the littirgy Or Offides of the Ohurch unless the sume 
has been’ proposed ‘in’ ote General Convention; atid 
madé thie conventions of évery diocese,’ and 
ted at the, ensuing General Convention. “The 

sive ‘action, therefore, cannot taken ‘thtil 


er large gus on for the vention 
Chureh te the, Episgopal Ohurch., Only. the barest 


outlines , of, this, vexed, matter,,can, here. be given. 


of Jesua in, Mexign,” isthe child of 


Protestant Episcopal .Qhureh ; in, the United 


States.;; from - her ..were,.derived. Episcopal 


and a certain authorization: of the Mexican 


turgy. Amore or less corporate care: has also heen 
given to it by: the!‘ Oonmission: on the- Mexican 
Branch of ‘the Catholic Church,”: But the relation 
_of the two churches has never been satisfactory. 
‘The Mexican: liturgy does not have the unqualified 
approval ef churchnied, and in the last few years 
‘grave charges of mismanagement have beén brought 
against those in authority in Mexico. At'the begin- 
ning. of the ald a committee was sent to 
Mexico by can Cotnmixsion to investigate 
the affairs of the pare They spent six weeks in 
tke City of Mexico, ‘and have made a full report, not 
yet made public. ‘This report will be presented to 
the Convention by the Mexican Commission, and is 
bound, to expite the liveliest debate and occasion the 
gravest concern, The one thing that will be de- 
manded, and, it is hoped, obtained, is a. full, fair, 
free statement.of, the exact. condition of the church 


over which Bishop. Riley-presides, . Minor matters 


will claim and receive the attention of the, Conven- 
tion, but the disposition of the. two. larger questions 
will: make the General Convention of 1883 


TN PENNSYLVANIA, 


ESY, like perjury, goes often enenbtdeadl 
‘But the Presbytery’ of Huntingdon, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, has vindicated its orthodoxy 
‘upon the persons of the Rév. Messis. J. W. White and 
‘J. Wilhelii. Mr. Wilheln, following Mr. White’s 
conviction, avowed the sane views; and was also fn- 


structed that he could depart in peace, to bé warmed | 


and filled elsewhere, ‘It is, therefore, upon Mr, 
| White that ‘the, chief interest centers, He has been, 
aa we have previously stated in The Obristian Union, 
hard-working,, quiet, and, snocessful pastor in 
small. village whose population is drained off . to 
other and larger places... In this duty he has. spent 
bwenty- -five self. denying, years, and has been irre- | 
proachable.in his personal life, Of thege facts there 
is not a.trace.of doubt in the recurd. which lies before 
us,: But this' good and faithful man.is not to be. suf- 
fered to continue peacefully in his work, He un- 
“fortunately thinks for himself;»and believes the 
‘world to be larger than the’ Janiata Valley.’ He is 
‘attainted of ‘heresy,'and upon three points is con- | 
demned—a number of other charges —_— to the 
ground for lack of satisfactory proof,” 

say nothing ‘ef the ‘péculfar notions of honot 


| which allowed his brethren to bétray the personal 


confidences involved in his constiltations and conver- 
sations with them. We Bay nothing of thé exceed: 
ingly small number of witnesses, and the attenuated 
of | nature evidence upon of 

Nip or do we say, anything a the apparent 
refused, except by subter- 


od to receive the full statement, of the accused in 


hig own defense, and, which, at length, condemned 
he asserta in his printed an- 
swer that he positively, holds... We. Prete, to, 
‘anes the ease to.its elementary principles... 

Mr, White: was, adjudged heretical. | 
bby a vote of 19 to 18,,.. The 
‘nineteen, therefore, believe that we are bound to're> 


pent for it, andthe eightéen’ are sufficiently clear- 
| headed to perceive tliat we-cah ‘Yepent only for our- 


| ’"White laments the sinfal nature: of } 


man ‘but ‘he ‘reniains’ Heretic’ with’ ‘the “minor- 
‘this tainority.” is “noticeably: “large, 


the present century should dicta all’ apts 


| ng with these ques eally, aa pa 


Tt is to be noted. that: the ution of | 


none other, with; different quia which 
shall be united _to, their souls forever.” Mr. 
White ‘admits the bility of the resurrection 
of the body,” but, like Dr. Alexander Me- 
Clellan (Sermons, page 401), he is inclined to hold 
an opinion rather more modern. ‘‘ In compounding 


preacher, ‘‘ will it be of the smallest consequence to 


half-farthing’s* worth of sulphur which entered into 
the old at some period of their ever-varying exist- 
ence, are, not. present to occupy their former posi- 
tion?” The Presbytery of Huntingdon, however— 
twenty-eight of them, at least—look to arise in all the 
natural ugliness of this present natural state! They 
not only believe that flesh and blood can and will in- 
herit the kingdom of God ; but they will not fellowship 
in the ministry of ‘tHe géspél one who. holds with 
Paul to a different opinion, 

| But Mr. White’s third point of heresy precludes 
any jesting. He is convicted—and by the marked 
vote of 34 to 3—of teaching that ‘‘ the sufferings 
| of Christ were in no sense a satisfaction for violated 
law" or ‘‘ to divine justice, there being no justice 
‘to satisfy, as justice is not an attribute of God.” If 
Mr. White indeed held these views we should hardly 
‘spare either time or space for this editorial. That 
‘he holds something very different is shown by his 
own language. He says that the iniquity of us all 
was laid on Christ “‘ not in some fictitious way by 
reckoning it true when it was not true, but in most 
truly laying on him the whole weight of our iniqui- 


+ died to sin and gave himself without spot to 
God he was not smitten with the divine wrath, but 
was filled with all the fullness of divine love,” This 
is what he interprets the Confession of Faith (chapter 
viii., section 5) to mean, when it says that thus 
Ohrist ‘“‘hath, fully satisfied the justice of, his 
‘Father. ” In,other words, Mr. White, in his opposi- 
tion to the commercial theory of the atonement, 
emphasized God’s wrath against sin and his mercy 
toward the sinner ; and declined to represent Jesus 
Christ as suffering ‘‘ groan for groan and pang for 
pang,” or as being the victim of a vengeful God. 
He sees in the infinite merit of the Saviour, and in 
his representative character, enough to make it pos- 
‘sible for God ‘‘to’be just and yet the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus.” Mr. Roland Thomp- 
son, the’ prinéipal witness against Mr. White, testi- 
fied that he had said that ‘‘Christ’s mission upon 
‘the earth was to overcome the evil and clear it 
‘out of the way, | 80 that man could approach his 


8 , might easily multiply quotations to prove that 
the Milroy pastor labored earnestly to show God to 
be a God of love, to reveal him as perfectly satisfied 
) in the atonement of Christ, and, finally, to draw men 
| by, this goodness to a sincere repentance for their 
sins. To the Presbytery, however, nothing was 
sufficient—not even a list of topics of recent ser- 
mons which contain the very essence of the gospel ; 
no, not even Mr; White’s explicit affirmation that 
“¢ justice is an essential attribute of God” and that 
‘his love included that and every moral perfection as 
the light includes the rainbow ray. This was 
nothing when offset by the fact that the culprit said 
that he expected to hold his opinions ‘‘ except as 
i they thay be modified by increased intelligencé in 
‘spiritual things,” ‘and was unwilling to be tied to the 
exact létter of the Confession of Faith when he had 
Scripfure to modify it. These views of his upon the 
atonement are substantially the doctrines held and 
taught to-dify by a large majority of the Presbyterian 


Qhurch, and by nearly all the former New School 
ey constitute the vital feature of 
the case. 

That /# man men is to. ‘be condemned and forced 


out-—for his, permission to withdraw without censure 
ig-jnat that-—-can only mean that the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon. refuses to tolerate the New School 
theology within ite limite. Why this is not secession 
and schism, and why the shame and blame of it.do not 
‘fall upon the Presbytery rather than upon the pas- 
‘tor; the Presbytery itself must show cause before the 
bar of an enlightened public opinion. Mr. White is 
-no longer on trial ; the Presbytery has taken his place, 
‘and must speedily appoint some one to speak in its 
own defense or have judgment go against it by default 
for denying Sérfpture, introducing schism into the 
church Krist, and violating the basis upon which 
‘School’ New ‘School united on common 
“fotindation tots common’ work, agreeing to bury the 


ahall be raised np with the t 


the resurrection bodies of his people,” says that terse 
him, or to us,‘that the identical. pinch of iron and — 


ties.” And, further, that “when the Lamb of God — 
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_ traditional dogmas. 
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RECOGNITION. 
Epwarp I. SrsveEnson. 
"N a lone land a traveler roved ; 
Sad was his heart with thoughts of home. 
** Could I but hear one voice I loved! 
Might but one friend to greet me come !” 


. Bo mused he sadly; when his eye 
Canght, at his foot, a golden shine. 
With joy he knelt those leafleta by ; 
Before him bloomed—a dandelion ! 
With tears and emiles the wanderer rose— 
** Alone and sad no more I stand ! 
Who friendless is, if near him grows 
One flower that springs in his own land?” 


LOYALTY AND LIBERTY. 
By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. 


"OW far may a minister differ from the creed of 

his church and yet remain in its ministry? The 
inquiry respects the action of the minister himself. 
How much liberty of interpretation, how much right 
of private judgment, shall be allowed by churches to 
their ministers is one question; how much liberty 
hall be taken by ministers is another question. There 
ought to be some measure of agreement between the 
body and its members as to the extent of the sphere 


‘within which liberty is allowed. Some measure of 


agreement there must be, else there could be no organ- 
ization ; nevertheless there is always more or less con- 
flict at this point between the body and its members, 
conformity being the demand of the organization, and 
liberty the claim of the individual. In all organiza- 
tions of mer this conflict appears; it has always been 
raging, even in the Papal church, and Protestantism is 
only a more emphatic assertion of a right which the 
individual has always claimed as against the over- 
bearing rule of the organization. 

These are the central forces of all ecclesiastical 
systems ; the centripetal or conservative tendency, 


‘and the centrifugal or liberal tendency. Both are 


necessary ; One is as essential as the other to the sta- 
bility and order of the system. The social organiza. 
tion, whether in politics or religion, is the expression 
of the desire for uniformity; the other principle, the 
desire for liberty, is always represented by individuals, 
The majority of those who constitute the organization 


content themselves, however, with a complete con- 


formity to its external rule. They make a religion of 
conformity; they never challenge the authority of the 
organization; they accept the dogmas it gives them as 
the whole truth, and shape their religious lives by its 
usages. The conservative function represented by 
this class of persons is necessary to the existence of 
any kind of social order; the tendency toward fixity 
and permanence is one of the conditions of life. All 
living bodies are largely composed of formed matter— 
matter that haa assumed a fixed form, and that tends 
to remain in its present condition. Within the shelter 
of this formed matter the piopl asts perform their work 
of change, of perennial reconstruction. Without a 
tendency toward permanence there could be no life. 

But the tendency toward change is equally essen- 
tial. If the desire for conformity were the only force 
at work, spontaneity and growth would cease. This 
is precisely the trouble with the civilization of Ohina. 
A complete uniformity ends in stagnation and death, 
Life, as an observed phenomenon, is a series of 
changes; when the changes cease the life ceases. 

It is quite important, therefore, that there be in every 


organization a number of individuals who do not make 


a religion of conformity ; who insist on challenging 
the authority of the body at one point and another, 
thus modifying its dogmas and its usages by independ- 
ent thouzht. Such resistance is not only necessary to 
the health and growth of the organization, it is neces- 
sary to its life. The fact that these two functions are 
co-essential must never be overlooked. The liberals 


_ have need of the conservatives, and the conservatives 
Of the liberals. 


If all were conservatives there would 
s00n be nothing to conserve; the body woul rot. If 


all were liberals there would soon be nothing to reform ; 


the body would explode. It is doubtless best that the 
two functions, so far as possible, should be integrated 
in the same person; that we all learn to represent both 
tendencies in our thought and life, conserving what 
ought to be conserved, and reforming what needs to 
be reformed. . 

» In the religious world, the tendency of the organiza- 
tion to intellectual uniformity—what we call the con- 


pervative tendency—is represented by itacreed. Those 


denominations which have no written creed have yet 


.® traditional consensus of doctrine, which answers 
_sbout the same purpose. The organization always 


seeks to secure the consent of all its members to these 
It always inclines to regard them 


and to insist that all individuals included in its fellow. | external 


ship shall so regard them. There is always a majority 
of members who look at this matter chiefly from the 


| point of view of the organization, accepting for them- 


selves this rule of conformity, and seeking to impose it 
on all the rest. 


But in‘every healthy religious body there are also. 


those who decline to accept this received dogma as & 


| complete finality; who dissent from one phase or 


another as not expressing their thought; who demand 
the liberty of teaching a doctrine in some particulars 
different from that included in the creed or the con- 


‘sensus. They are loyal to the organization, but they 


claim a certain amount of liberty in interpreting the 
truth for which the organization ‘stands. Let us try 
to state the case for these dissenters as it lies in the 
minds ofsome ofthem. 

Pirst; the kind of dissenter that I am trying to rep- 
resent is not an enemy of the church to which he be- 
longs. He is strongly attached to it, and is devoting 
himself with what he believes to be a sincere loyalty 
to the work in which it is engaged, By the ties of a 
sacred spiritual friendship, by a birthright connection, 
perhaps, he is bound to the communion in which he 
finds himself. 


Secondly, he accepts, for substance, the doctrines 
held by the majority of this denomination. There is 
much more in this creed or consensus with which he 
agrees than with which he disagrees; there is no other 
religious body in existence with which his intellectual 
agreement is anywhere near s0 close as with this one. 

Thirdly, those affirmations of the creed of his church 
to which he cannot assent are’not, in his view, essential 
to the integrity of the system of truth embodied in the 
creed or the consensus. They may even be regarded 
by him as excrescences upon it, as parasites devouring 
its life, or as withered branches that mar ite beauty 
and invade ite vigor with their own decay. This, in- 
deed, is the view sincerely held by many such dissent- 
ers respecting those parts of the creed of their church 
which they decline to affirm. 

Fourthly, it follows that the motive of such a dis- 
senter is not destructive, but rather conservative. He 
desires to modify, in certain respects, the doctrines 
held by his church, because he loves the church end 
seeks ite welfare, and believes that such modifications 
are necessary to its health and 

What shall the man do who finds himself in such a 
relation as this to a religious body? Has the individual 
any rights of dissent respecting any parts of the 
doctrinal system generally taught in his communion? 
What is Protestantism ? Does it guarantee the right 
of private judgment only as against the Pope, and not 
at all as respects the creed of the church to which we 
may happen to belong? Probably it will be admitted 
at once that some differences of opinion may be toler- 
ated. The Presbyterian, for instance, who insists on 
the most rigid subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession, would say that some liberty of opinion might 
be allowed as to the sinfulness of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, or as to the damnation of non- 
eleet infante,“or as to the universality of the atone- 
ment; he would not think that failure to hold those 
portions of the creed which refer to these matters 
should prevent a man from remaining in his church. 


Others would readily grant a larger measure of liberty. 


The practical question is, how much of this liberty a 
man may allow himself, 


The common answer would be that a man may re- 


mais in the church provided his differences with the 
creed of the church do not relate to fundamental or 
essential questions. But there is always some uncer- 
tainty as to what doctrines are fundamental and es- 
sential. Two hundred and twenty-five years ago it 
was a fundamental and essential doctrine among New 
England Oongregationalists that Christ suffered as a 
substitute for sinners the actual pains of hell, includ- 
ing spiritual death and the pangs of remorse. William 
Rynchon’s heresy consisted simply in the denial of 
this ‘‘fundamental doctrine;” it was his indignant 
rejection of this monstrosity that caused his book to 
be burned on Boston Common. After a while this 
** fundamental doctrine,” against which this good man 
witnessed a good confession, was quietly dropped out 
of the creed, or the consensus of doctrine, of the 
Congregationalists. In 1690 the doctrine of the dam- 
nation of some infants was a fundamental doctrine in 
the same communion; all the mivistera of Boston 
signed a manifesto to that effect. About a hundred 
years ago a man was ejected from the Congregational 
ministry in Connecticut because he did not believe in 
a limited atonement. Fifty years ago no man who 
was not a thorough-going Calvinist could have been 
ordained over a Congregational church. Now, the fact 
that a man is as sturdy an Arminian as Richard Wat- 
son himself would be no bar to his admission to the 


Congregational ministry. The question “What is 
‘fundamental is a question not’ easily “answered. 


Different ages, and different mén in ‘the same “age, 
would ‘dsiswer it ‘Very differently. ‘And ‘there is ‘no 
external aiithority to whom ie ‘dissenter ‘ean fort 


an infallible opinion as to what is fundamental ae 
essential. 

‘The statement that a man may remain in the church 7 
provided his differences with its creed are not funda- 
mental is not, then, sufficiently definite. A better 
answer to the question we ere considering is this: A 
minister may allow himself any conscientious differ- 
ence with the creed or current teaching of the body 
to which he belongs, which does not, in his judgment, 
conflict with the integrity of the system of truth set 
forth in that creed or current teaching, and which does 
not, in his judgment, vitiate his spiritual and practical 
fellowship with that body in its worship and its work. 
The minister must trust his own judgment in this 
matter. He should seek to have it divinely enlight- 
ened; then he should rely upon it. If, after careful 
study and prayer, it seems to ‘him that his divergence | 
from the intellectual standards of his communion dis- 
ables him from receiving, in its integrity, the system 
of truth contained in those standards, he ought at 
once to withdraw from the church. If he thinks it 
does not, and if he believes that he is also in hearty 
sympathy with his brethren in their purposes and in 
their work, then he ought to remain in their communion. 

But suppose the majority of them think otherwise ? 
Suppose they regard his divergencies as touching 
vital points, and as making it impossible for him to 
work with them helpfully? Then they ought at once 
to proceed against him, in an orderly manner, accord- 
ing to the methods of their polity. If a proper 
tribunal, called to consider the matter, should deter- 
mine that his beliefs were so essentially variant from 
those of his brethren that he could not remain in — 
their fellowship, then he should go, leaving no curses 
behind him ; sorrowful, doubtless, because the church 
that he loves has cast him forth, but not desiring to 
remain where he is adjudged to be an intruder. 

It is sometimes urged that men who have ceased to 
hold the doctrines of the church ought to take them- 
selves off at once, without waiting to be officially dis- 
fellowshiped; and that, in failing to do so, they acta 
dishonorable part. This would be true of a man who 
had come to a conscious disagreement with the teach- 
ing of his church on points that seemed to him vital. 
Very few men do stay in any communion after they 
have come to such a conflict with its creed. I never 
knew of such a case. But the real demand of some of 
these custodians of the creed is that the dissenter shall 
accept their judgment of what is essential; that they 
shall act upon propositions which they do not believe 
at all. And a man may well reply to them: You 
ask me to arraign myself upon an indictment which I 
regard as wholly unjust; to try myself by a law which 
Ido not recognize as existing; to pronounce myself 
guilty of an offense that, before God, I do not believe 
that 1 have committed, and to inflict on myself a 
penalty which I am not conscious of deserving. You 
ask too much; I cannot do it.” 

There may be among men who dissent from por- 
tions of the creed of the church conceited fellows 
whose sole motive is notoriety. This discussion does 
not concern itself with such cases, but only with 
those who, in the judgment of charity, are not lacking 
in intelligence, nor in conscience, nor in piety. 

I have sought to conduct this discussion on prin- 
ciples that apply to all evangelical denominations. 
Churches governed congregationally have no denomi- 
national creeds, and no ecclesiastical authorities above 
the local churches. A minister in a Congregational 
charch might say: ‘‘My church is the only body to 
which I am responsible ; so long as my ministry pleases 
my church, it is nobody else’s business what I teach.” 
This is true, technically. But itis a technicality behind 
which I would not wish to take refuge. A pastor of.a 
Oongregational church is; or ought to be, in close 
rélations with the other Congregational churches of the 
country. Iwould not wish to remain in these relations 
unless I were in substantial agreement with the minis- 


ters of these churches as to Christian doctrine. So long 


as Iregard myself as holding all that is essential in that 
simple, evangelical faith for which, at the present 


‘time, Congregationalism stands, I shall remain in this 


fellowship, to which the work of my whole life and 


‘many precious friendships have greatly endeared me. 


If at any time my brethren in the churches should re- 
gerd my teachings as being out of harmony with the 
teachings current among them, and should proceed, by 
our traditional methods, to call me to account, I would 
join them at once in calling mutual council, only in- 
sisting that it be large and fairly representative. Be- 
fore that council I would interpose no technical de- 
fenses; I would declare to them my beliefs without 
concealment; if they judged me heretical, I would 
peaceably withdraw from the’ pastorate of my church 
and from the Congregational ministry. — 

It is not, probably, necessary to say that I have put 


‘the foregoing fi the first person simply for rhetorical 


purposts.’ “It seéms to me's fait statement of the prin- 
ciples of loyalty and liberty that should govern mirtis- 
in their ‘ecclesiastical relations. Some: of: those 
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who have governed themselves. by these principles 
have been accused of acting dishonestly. The sili 
tion does not appear to me to be well founded, 


HOW TO SEE NEW YORK. 


Iva small party visit the metropolis for a short time, and for the 
sole purpose of sight-seeing, what ought they to 

REaDEE or THE’ AN UNION, - 

‘HE street scenes first strike the attention of a 
stranger in town, and pre-eminently, of course, 

the scenes on Broadway; to observe which, in ‘a ¢om- 
paratively short space of time, can be accomplished most 
easily by takiag an omnibus at Fulton ‘or Wall Street, 
and riding the entire length of this great central artery 
of the city. Fifth, Park, and Madison Avenues should’ 
also be traversed, either on foot or by the omnibuses 
that pass through them. Wall Street, Fulton Street, 
Broad Street, City Hall ‘Park, Printin g-House’ Square, | 
Fourteenth Street, Twenty- third Street, together with 
_ those above mentioned, will give the stranger a ood 
idea of those portions of the city representing its rei | 
commercial interests, its extensive retail traffic, and |, 


the magnificence of its private residences and great 


hotels. In this connection, too, we would advise a 
stranger to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded for getting a good general idea of the city by 
the system of elevated railroads. Although it would 
be better to start from South Ferry, the extreme south- 
ern point of the island, from which the elévated roads, 
diverge, passing northward along each pide of tlie city, 
one might board a train at any station, and go north or | 
south as one chose. It will be safer in this, and in all | 
cases, for the stranger to have a reliable map of the city 
for reference; and we récommend the map, and the 
book accompanying it, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., 1, 8, and 5 Bond Street, for the use of the stranger 
in town. The price of the book ig seventy-five 
It is entitled ‘‘New York Mlustrated,” and is not 
only a safe and wise guide, but is full of useful and 
instructive information, and contains an unusual 
number of spirited and truthful iNustrations. One 
may see something of the harbor by visiting  Bat- 
tery, at the southern end of the island, eal ‘South 
Ferry ;, by taking a trip on one of the Staten Island 
ferrryboats, and by crossing over to Brooklyn Heights, 
whence an extended view may be had of both the har- | 
bor and the city of New York. Brooklyn is easily ac- } 
cessible by the various ferries, Fulton and Wall Street | 
ferries having, perhaps, most interest for, a stranger ; 
and it would be well to take the f one way, and the 
great East River Bridge another. The Bridge is a 
sight that should be seen both for its own sake and for 
the sake of the unsurpassed views of the aa) river, 
and city which are obtained from it. 

While in Brooklyn, the stranger should ‘the 
Navy Yard, which is the priucipal naval station in the 
country, and, with its army of two thousand. em, 
ployees, its magnificent dry-dock, and its museum, forms 
a most interesting field for the sight-seer. The Long 
Island Historical Society's building, Prospect Park, 
and Greenwood Cemetery, are other points worthy of 
attention in Brooklyn. Speaking, of parks recalls us 
to New York and to Central Park, a good idea of which 
can be had from the public conveyances which “do” 
the grand round for a quarter of adoller, For quiet 
enjoyment, however, one should see the ‘park. ag he 
atrolls along leisurely on foot through its various 
avenues and rambles, Two features of interest. are 
the Egyptian obelisk, known as Cleopatra’s Needle, 
which was recently imported from Egypt to this coun- 
try, and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which, con- 
tains within its walls a wealth of artistic treasures that 
one cannot afford to pass over, although, to an art- 
lover, a hasty visit is an Sggravation, when he. sees 
what hours of pleasure and interest might he spent in 
these galleries and over these collections. While speak- 
ing of art, we should recommend also that the stranger 
time his visit to the city while there are exhibitions in 
progress at the Academy of Design and the rooms of 
tke Society of American Artists, both on Twenty-third 
Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. , 
addition to these are the galleries in the gtorea of the 
prominent art-dealers : Schaue’s, Broadw. opposite A. 

tor Place ; Knoedler’s, Fifth Avenue and Tw wenty-secon 
Street; Avery’s, Fifth Avenue, two doors. from Four, 
teenth Street; Reichardi’s, Fifth Avenue and 
seventh Street. In these galleries.are sure, to. 
one or more famous pictures, from, the Paria, Bal 
from the great private collections, Pictures. are. 
ciated with libraries, and of these the Astor Library, in 
Lafayette Place, suggests itself immediately, together 
with the Lenox Library, in Fifth Avenue, between 
Seventieth and Seventy-first Streets, In. the. latter 
are some, very fine paintings,,.which. give it almost 
equal interest with an, agt-galery. |The Mercantile 
Library, in Astor Place, is also 9. large. institu 


tion, but 


magnificent neighbor, the 
fo chure the number is 


gob 


_ | Trinity, on lower Broadway; St. Paul’s, Broadway, 


give 


d | interleaved—is the report proper, in 


‘one’s | inclination must be his ‘guide in this respect. 


Of those, however, which partake of the nature of 
| “shows,” by reason of their wealth and the wide scope 
of their work, we would jot down on our memoranda: 


‘between. Fulton and Vesey Streets; Grace Church 
‘Broadway and Tenth Street; St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street ; Bt. Thomas’s, Fifth 
‘Avenue and Fifty-third Street. Following the accepted 
guide-book fashion, which always follows the churches 
with a, list of the theaters, we should advise our 
visitors see the Madison Square Theater, at least, in 
Twenty, ourth Street, which, . with its double stage, 
‘its comfort and quiet elegance, and, more than all, the 
‘prevailing ,purity of its tone, is worthy of a place in 
one’s note-book. The exterior architectural features 
New York theaters are not especially striking, except.in 
'the case of the new ‘‘Casino,” Broadway and Thirty- 
ninth Street, which, inside and out, is on such a scale 
‘of Moorish grandeur and luxury as to make it fairly 
one of the sights of the great city. Booth’s Theater 
‘had formerly great claims to distinction, but it is now 
being transformed into a mercantile establishment, and 
its glory ‘has departed. Although we have already 
our sight-seers enough to occupy them fully for 
several days, we have barely begun to enumerate 
the special features of interest in the Metropolis ; 

and, as our article grows apace, we shall have to 
confine ourselves, for the remainder, to a very unde- 


| tailed list of attractive sights. The Vanderbilt man- 


sion ’ h Avenue and Fiftieth Street; the Stewart 
mansion, Fifth Avenue and Thirty- fourth Street ; the 
City Hall; the Pust-Office; the ‘Tombs ;” the barge 
| office, at the Battery ; Columbia College ; the various 
hospitals; Seventh Regiment Armory; Union League 
_Ciub;, the new Produce Exchange ; the buildings of 
the great New York dailies, in Printing-House Square; 


ntg., Staten and Coney Islands ; the shipping and the steam- } 
| Ships on days of arrival and departure ; the Riverside 
| Park, and High Bridge—all these are sights worth | 


seeing ; ; and, in lieu of an actual flesh-and-blood guider 
we advise our friends, should they come to town, to 
obtain a copy of the book above mentioned, ‘‘ New 
York Illustrated,” published by D. Appleton & Co. It 


. will be of great service to them in town, and an excel- 
‘lent reminder of. their visit when they shall have 


| home, 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE BOOK 
_. . OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Ey the General Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
copal Charch, in the session of 1880, a joint com- 
mittee of seven bishops, seven presbyters, and seven 
laymen was appointed ‘‘to consider and report to 
the next General Convention whether, in view of the 
fact that this Church‘is soon to enter upon the second 
century of its organized existence in this country, the 
changed conditions of the national life do not demand 
certain alterations in the Book of Common Prayer in 
the direction of liturgical enrichment and increased 
flexibility of use.” The committee organized at once, 
with Bishop Williams as chairman, and the Rev, Dr. 
Wm. R.. Huntington as secretary; has held three 
groups of sessions in New York, has completed its 
report, and will present it at the approaching session 
}of the General Convention in Philadelphia. The 
report is signed by the following members of the 
‘cOmmittee: Bishops Williams (Connecticut), Lay | is 
(Easton), Stevens (Pennsylvania), Coxe (Western New 
York), Young (¥lorida), Doane (Alhany), and Hunt- 
ington (Central New York); the Rev. Drs. W. R. 
Huntington, D. R. Goodwin, Morgan Dix, Edwin 
Harwood, and J. F. Garrison; and Messrs. Hamilton 
Fish, Henry Coppeé, E. T. Wilder, J. W. Andrews, 
J. M. Smith,‘and Hill Burgwin. 

The report is, of course, printed, and its outward 
form is that of two crown 8vo books, of the same 
page-size, one thick and the other thin, bound in blue 
cloth coyers stamped in black and_ gilt, with red 
edges, the two books being so fastened together by 
means Of the covers on one side of, each that, while 
really two books to the eye, they are one to the han- 
dling. They are inseparably yoked together, yet two 
distinct personalities. The one comes in leaning on 
the other’s arm. Book the first—the thin one, of fifty- 
one printed pages, with as many or on blank pages 
which the pro- 
poted changes in the present Prayer-Book are described 


asso- | in the order in which they:oecur in that book. Book 


the second—the thick one—is the Book of Common 
Prayer as, it would look and read if all the proposed 
changes were made, With the report and the draft of 
the Prayer-Book in hand, side by side, it is easy work 
to see exactly whet are the changes proposed ; and the 
first,impreasion to be received on inspection is, how 
little, ehange it is proposed that the eae 


the changes are many and 2 ‘onaPonaialiodg 
to specify the more important, 


* 


ADDITIONS. | 

. The leading structural additions are: (1) to the 
calendar, a Festival of the Transfiguration, to be held 
on the eighteenth day of January; (2) a service of 
‘‘The Beatitudes of the Gospel,” consisting of the 
beatitudes, with this response afterward—‘* Lord, have 
mercy upon us, and be it unto thy servants according 
to thy word,” followed by several prayers, the whole to 
be used after the third collect at evening prayer, or as 
a separate office; (8) a Penitential Office, for Ash 
Wednesday, consisting chiefly of Psalm li., and the 
prayers now appointed to be read on that day; (4) a 
short Office of Prayer for noon-day services, missionary 
meetings, visitation of families and neighborhoods, 
and the like ‘sundry occasions” for which no other 


of | special service is appointed, consisting mainly of 


sentences, the Lord’s Prayer, versicles and responses, 
peslm, a lesson, the creed, and a few prayers. 
OHANGES. 

The opening sentences in morning and evening prayer 
undergo changes by omissions and additions, and cer~ 
tain sentences are designated for the greater festivals, 

The, exhortation is made optional on Christmas Day,, 
Easter: Day and Whitsunday, and; on any day not a 
Lord’s Day. At evening prayer, except on a Lord’s 
Day, the minister may pass at once from the sentences 
to the Lord’s Prayer ; the exhortation is made optional, 
and an alternative confession is supplied. 

For the second of the two forms of absolution at both 
and evening prayer the following is substi. 


mission of all your sins, space for true repentance, amendment of 
life, and the grace and consolation of the Holy Spirit, Amen.” 

Oanticles.—A change is made in the “ Venite” ion 
come, let us sing unto the Lord) by the excision o 
two verses from Psalm xcvi. and the insertion of thelast 
_ four verses from Psalm xcv.; and the following canticles 
are added for alternative use after lessons: Benedictus 
| Dominus Deus (Blessed be the Lord God) ; Levavi Oculos 
a will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, Ps. cxxi.); 
Magnificat (My soul doth magnify the Lord, Luke i.) ; 
and Nunc Dimittis (Lord, now letteth Thou thy servant 
depart in peace, Luke ii.). 

‘The Psalter, ** Proper Psalms” are set forth for the 
first Sunday in Advent, the feasts of the Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Transfiguration, Purification, Annunciation, 
Easter-even, Trinity Sunday, St. Michael’s, and All 
Saints’ Day, in addition to those now provided; and 
in place of the ten ‘‘ selections” now placed before the 
: Psalter, ‘any one of which may be used, at the discre- 

tion of the minister, in place of the Psalter for the day, 
a table of twenty selections is provided in connection 
with the table of Proper Psalms, which may be used in 
the exercise of the same discretion. 

The Lectionary ia that known as the Revised Lection- 
ary, now in alternative use. 

Additional Versicies, To the versicies and responses 
now following the creed at evening prayer, are added 
the five which now stand at that place in the English 
Prayer-Book. 

An Anthem is made optional following the two 
prayers next after the creed, as in the English prayer- 
Book ; and, save on the Lord’s Day, the minister may 
end the service at this point with any other prayer or 
| prayers out of the Prayer-Book as he may elect. 

The Prayers. In the “ Prayer for all Uonditions of 
Men,” and in the General Thanksgiving, opportunity 

is made for special prayers and thanksgivings; in the 
evening prayer for the President the ‘‘ Governor of this 
State” is included ; and for the prayer of St. Chrysos- 
tom at evening prayer, the collect from the conclusion 
of the Communion Office beginning ‘‘ Assist us merci- 
fully, O Lord,” is substituted. 

The Litany is allowed to be used with morning or 
evening prayer, on the days now appointed, or before 
the holy communion, and may be used daily in Lent, 
and may be omitted altogether on Christmas Day, 
Easter Day, and Whitsunday. Some unimportant 
changes are made in a few of the suffrages. 

To the special Prayersand Thanksgivings for occasions 
are added prayers for those on a journey, for young 
persons prepariag for confirmation, for all dependent 
on the public care, for missions, for increase of the 
ministry, for fruitful seasons, and for some eighteen or 
twenty other similar occasions and necessities. 

The Collects, Hpistles, and Gospels. Two seta of ccl- 
lects, epistles, and gospels, for two celebrations of the 
holy communion, are provided for each of the greater 
festivals, with collects for Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday before Easter, and;withnew collects 
for Monday and Tuesday in Easter-week and Monday 
and Tuesday in Whitsun-week ; and some changes are 

¢ in the order of the collects, epistles, and gospels. 
The. Holy Communion, The decslogue may be 
omitted at. second celebration on the same day, and 


the, longer on follo the, prayer for the 
militant at any celeb fon, ‘if it hath been 
"ood | eal once in the same month;” the Nicene Creed is 


made 
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itiiiees are made in the paragraphing of the Trisagion 
and the Prayer of Consecration ; and the warnings are 
remitted to the end of the office, and printed in fine 
type. 
"The Confirmation office is extended by the addition 
of a Scripture reading, of presentation sentences cor- 
responding to those jn the ordination offices, and of 
some further questions to be asked by the Bishop, in- 
cluding a required assent to the creed, anda hymn. 
The Burial office may be extended by a bymo or 
anthem, the creed, and any fitting prayers from the 


Prayer-Book ; and a special service is, appointed for 


the burial of infants or young children. 

The service for mg Day is considerably | en- 
larged, and is placed, with the other special services, 
between the prayers and thanksgivings and the col- 
lects, epistles, and gospels. 

The Articles of Religion are put dt the end of the 
book. 

The above enumeration is by no means exhaustive, 
but includes the points of chief importance and inter: 
est. The changes in pbraseology are comparatively 
few and unimportant. The changes in the rubrics are 
frequent and harmless, but wise. No changes affecting 
doctrine are noticeable. The form of the report is ad- 
mirably planned with a view to exhibit and explain 
the recommendations of the committee, and ite typo- 
graphical execution is extremely good. The only mis- 
print we have discovered in the report is on page 
29, where, in the eighth line from the bottom, the 
word turn” should be him. 


WHERE ARE THE READERS!» 


DWARD EVERETT HALE, who brings to every 
subject which he discusses the light of a lumi- 

nous common sense, says some very good things in the 
current number of the ‘‘ North American Review” on 
the subject of Social Forces in the United States.” 
Like every other American who has known much of 
Englishmen, be has been astonished to discover how 
general is the ignorance of the English regarding the 
familiar facts of American life; a state of things | 
which accounts in some measure for their curious 
misconceptions of this country. Mr. Hale thinks that | 
one great difficulty which an Englishman experiences 
in attempting to understand American institutions and 
people arises from his inability to uederstand the ab- 
sence of anything like a Capital in this country. The 
pulse of Eoglish opinion can always be felt at London, 
but here neither Washington, New York, Qhicago, nor | 
Boston can claim to represent the sentiment of the 
nation at large. In Eagland, Parliament sttends to 
the whole business of the E.npire, and ita flimoar ad 
fill each day four to six large pages of the London 
newspapers ; in the Uaited States, on the other hand, 
reports of Oongressional proceedings are generally | 
printed in small type, and rarely fill more than half a 
column, or a column at the utmost. _ 

Asa fact, Anerica is not governed by its cities ; the 
governing power ie distributed all over the country. 
To find out where the cultured classes, congregate 
Mr. H:le has taken an exceedingly interesting way, by 
examining the mailing lists and subscription lista of 
first-class periodicals. Thus, of the ‘‘ North American 
Review,” for instance, he finds that one-quarter of the 
copies mailed from its office are sent west of the | 
Mississippi River. The mailing list of another literary 
journal having a very large circulation shows that 
twenty per cent. of that circulation is in New Eogland ; 
twenty per cent. in the four Middle States; ten per 
cent. in the ten Southern States; aud fifty per cent. in | 
the region between the Alleghanies and the Pacific. 
We all know, he says, that life in the smaller cities or 
towns is more favorable for habits of reading than life | 
in the large cities, and if one imagines that the read- 
ing of such towns is confined to what is called popu- | 
lar reading he is very much mistaken. Two firms of 
book sellers in Boston were kind enough to send him 
their orders reccived in one day from twelve different 


towns. The largest and most distant of these was | 


San Francisco, Cal. From that city, in one order 
on that day, were Greville’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” Marlowe's 
“Poems,” Talleyrand’s and Moliére’s Works. The 
other eleven orders on that particular day called for 
the following works: 1, Lessing’s Works; ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister.” 2. Smiles’s ‘Self. Help McCarthy's 
‘Nineteenth Century.” 8. Philip Brooks’s ‘Ser- 
mons.” 4 “Faith and Unfaith ;” Lessing’s Works, 
5. Locke’s Philosophical Works; “Faith and Un- 
faith.” 6. Whateley’s ‘‘ Logic ;” «“ History of Switzer- 
land.” 7%. ‘“‘Light of Asia;” ‘‘Scotch Sermons ;” 
Geikie’s “Life of Christ.” 8. Blackie’s “Lay Ser- 
mons.” 9 ‘Geometry and Faith ;” “Ten Great’ ‘Re: 
ligions.” 10. Darwin’s “ Origin of Spee es,” and nm 
works; Lecky’s ‘‘England;” Medfaval ‘Histo 

11. Graphic Art ;” Fergusson’s 

liser’s History of Lace ;” Campbell's’ “Lives | 
Chancellors.” In each case he selécts two or three of | iéver 
the more’ serious books from each order. The full 


twelve lists Tepresent perhaps one two-hundredth part 
of the books which went from Boston that day to the 
small towns; and these lists represent perhaps one- 
tenth part of that two-hundredth. ~ 

“As to the amount of reading, the distribution of the 
public Mibrary of San Francisco is twice that of Boston 
in proportion to the popul ation, The public library 
system of the country, again, shows to a certain de- 


two orders received in the same week for two town 
libraries: 1. ‘‘ Parke ‘and Gardens of the World ;” 


Ornaments ;” Chalmers’s “ Britich Poets;” Ruskin’s 
Poems ; Edwards's Basays. 2. Freeman’s ‘Norman 
Conquest ; ;” Ferguason’s Architecture ; ” Anderson's 
“British Poets;* Lord Bacon’s “Works ; ; Morris's 


Miller's American Art ;” Symonds’s “ Renaissance. 
This is one day’s supply of two out of three or four 
thousand libraries. 

These figures will ‘do something to show to readers 
who need enlightenment that though most books are 
published in the largest cities of America, it by no 
read. So far as the use of books is a test of education, 
it is certain that the educated class of the United States 
is quite evenly ret over the whole country. 


A FEW TRUE WORDS. 

[From The Congregationalist, September 20, 1888 ] 

3 The “ Adyance” of August 9 last printed an article from a 
New Jereey pastor, eptitled ‘‘ Affairs at Andover.” It was 
stated that this had been prepared as “‘ the result of investi- 
gation” on *‘ the breezy Hill of theology,” after fall confer- 
ence with the professors there, who‘ had nothing to con- 
ceal:” Naturally, it became a semi -cfiicial manifesto, announc- 

ing the actual present condition of an institution in which 
Congregational churehes have great—and, of late, special— 
interest, Among its seve:al statemente were two, to the 
effect: (1) that the Andover faculty now unanimosuly re- 
| gard the hypothesis of possible probation between death and 
the jadgment to. be ove that “ may be held without criticism 
as within the limits of Christian liberty ;" and (2) that the 
} author bimeelf is enti ely in accord with this view,” and 
in the name of Christian fellowship” desires to know what 

** possible objuction can there be” to’ any persons holding it, 
since itis‘a ‘' theory with which the pulpit bas no practical 
concern.” 

In our issue of August we 23 referred to this rn and 
sought to show that Christin liberty’’ muet necessarily be 
bounded by thé explicit and implicit teachirgs of Christ ; 
, that the theory: bf' probation after this lifé so lies athwart 
| and ageinst all woich he esid and did, as to render needful 
the conclusion that, if it be true, he was either ignorant of 
i ‘or took pains to cpnceal his knowledge; whence it follows 
‘that the supposition cannot fairly be considered as within the 
range of Christian liberty. The next week we examined the 
| other deelaration, aud urged that the pulpit must necessarily 
have an exceedingly practical concern’ with such a theory, 
because appruval of it appears.te be open to many grave ob- 
jectious. Among these we epecificd its tendency: (1) to weaken 
the due relation of dactrine to life ; (2) to expose religion to 
@ charge of inconnistency ; ; (8) to destroy reverence for the 
Bible as an inspired and complete guide into all spiritual 
truth ; (4) to unsettle confideiice in Uhnet as surely knowing 
and faithfully revealing eternal things ; (5) to .nvite toward 
more’ open’ and ‘obvious errors sand (6) to ran the riek of 
| alurmingly, if not fatally, increasing that epiritual inertia 
| which is always the great obatacie in the way of man’s sal- 


| Vation. to view,of ull which, we characterized the theory ss 


*“against which tue fellowship obliges the Christian 
always and every where courteonsly, yet earnestly, to pro | 
test.” 

The most cursory and the most careful, candid reading of 


these articles of ours will alike show: (1) that they owe 


their éxisteiice to the communication ‘aforesaid (2) that 
they are purdly impersonal ‘in tone, treating solely of opin- 
ions with scrupuions avoidance ef all expressions of judg- 
| ment against individugls; (8) that they take both the thought 
and word fellowship from, that; communication, and 
ploy it precisely and only in that general sense of sympathy, 
if not of approval and friendship, in which it is there used, 
| without hint or thought of that closer technical sense in which 
it is sometimes employed to separate between different com- 
patties of believers; and (4) that the discussion was purely 
the of which ‘every individdal and every 
newspaper alike enjoys, to consider affairs of common con- 
cernment, and with eaudor!and courtesy to express opinion 
upon them. . There is,not-—we-say it in simple. justice to the 
truth as well as to.ourselyos—-a ‘sentence or, word in these 
which is ‘‘ ex. oathedra” in quality, in 


THE CHRISTIAN, CONVENTION at. OHI- 


how over: To give any life-tike description of it is 
iniposbible.’ ‘It was ‘a unique meéting. ‘The attendance 
was latge. Parwell Halt crowded at every session. 
Overflow Were hield’fi thie Olark’ Street Meth- 
“Obtire h ‘nearby, ‘atid “were” addressed” by’ dis- 
Me. was at his best: He 

with’ More ‘was never more 


in or ‘Hie’ Svidently: felt him- 


gree the books the people choose to read. Here are 


“Raphael Studies ; ” ‘Michael Angelo ;” « Japanese 


means follows that it is in those cities that they are’ 


“Literature of Anbient Greece ;” Jowett’s ‘ Plato ;” | 


other parts of our country with prayerful interest. 
The singing occupied a prominent place in the meet- 
ing, and was most admirably conducted by Messrs. 
Sankey and Granahan. A very large volunteer choir 
and members of the Apollo Club assisted at the even- 
ing sessions. No such convention as this has ever 


was well-nigh universally recognized. There was but 
one desire apparently on the part of all present; viz., 
to say and to hear the things most intimately con- 
nected with the progress of the kingdom of God. 
In the heartiness with which brethren of al] denomina- 
tions took part we had yivid illustration of the power 
of a real evangelical alliance. 3 

The topic of the first session related to preparation 
for Christ’s work. Dr. Goodwin, the first speaker, 
found the preparation in suc bh a view of God as comes 
from being alone with him, as Abraham, Moses, and 
the Prophets were; in being personally cleansed and 
sanctified by the ‘Holy Spirit. Major Whittle, who 
followed, thought that no man could be of service to 
Christ’s kingdom without personal experience of what 
conversion to Christ is, a personal study of the Script- 
‘ures, and a living faith in the presence and power of 


| the Holy Spirit. Dr. Barrows, of the First Presby- 


terian Church, dwelt upon the hindrances in the way 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the means of their removal. 
Great and terrible as the external hindrances to the 
progress of this kingdom are, they are less to bse 
feared than the depression and inertness in the church 
itself, the result of malaria in the spiritual atmosphere 
we breathe. When this is cured, as it may be, by a 
hearty faith in the reality of spiritual forces, not even 
the faults of Christians, the inconsistency of their 
liver, will prevent the speedy triumph cf God’s grace. 
Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, thought that a want of rev- 
erence for God’s house, a tendency to display in our 
forms of worship, a desire to obtain hearers for our 
preaching rather than converts, the loss of our first 
love for Christ, together with the resisting and grieving 
of the Spirit of God, were among the chief hindrances 
to the rapid progress of the kingdom of our Lord. Mr. 
Moody believed that the greatest hindrance of all is the 
habit of talking about hindrances. The less said about 
them the better. If we keep our eye on God we can- 
not fail. Christ is going to triumph. What we want 
is courage—the courage of faith. 

How to interest the lay element in our churches was 
the next subject. Mr. Weston, of Peoria, who has a 
‘church of eight hundred members, divides his church 
into four departments; in one of which the little boys 


young women; and in a fourth, the married women. 
Mr. Weston puts great stress upon organization; and 
in his preaching combines doctrine and duty. Mr. 
Moody said he should take it for granted that there 
were no silent partners in the church. Look after the 
non-church-goers. Get people to visit the sick who 
know how to sympathize with the sick. Send mothers 
to talk with mothers. Give strangers a warm welcome 
}and the best seats. Give every one something to do. 

_ In the half-hour devoted to the answering of ques- 
tions, Mr. Moody gave his views on the necessity of a 
training schéol for young men and women who are 
converted too late in life to allow them to take the 
usual course of study, but who, by devoting a part of 
each day to study, might, in two or three years, be 
fitted for usefulness as city missionaries, lay preachers, 
evangelists, etc, Mr. Moody thinks that Chicago is 
the place for this school, and that it can be established 
for fifty thousand dollars. He has already received a 
fifth part of this sum.’ The feature of the evening ses- 
sion was the address of Dr. Scudder on ‘“ How to 
make the Church Attractive.” To do this, he insisted 
that laymen and ministers must co-operate; that the 
former must attend the evening service as well as the 
morning ; :'‘must welcome strangers and secure their 
presence; and that the latter must preach instructive, 
carefully prepared, interesting sermons. 

Another practical subject which came before the 
Convention was “* How ‘to Increase the Influence of our 
Christian Homes "—a subject which was treated with 
skill and ability by Dre. Ninde ‘and Hatfield, of the 
Methodist Oburch. Dr. Lawrence, of thé Second 
Baptist Church, gave wise advice as to the best meth- 
ods of éonducting prayer-meetings, which he insisted 
should ‘be in an attractive room, should be given a 
prominent place in the work of the church, should be 
conducted as devotional meetings ; ; and as meetings 
which beléng to the people and not to the minister 
alone.’ Wednesday evening,’ Mr. Moody preached 
upon grace in a threefold aspect : ‘grace that bringeth 
salvation, grace for living, ‘and grace for service. The 
text was Titus’ ii, ‘11214 "The ‘sermion was straight. 
forward, ‘chafacteristic, and powerfal. — 

Inst day Of the the’ Beat! day. 
pdeed, the meeting réachéd ‘its climax in the evening 


|, ‘at whioh shott speeches weré made in answer 


self at home, and among friends who believed in him, 
and who had followed his work abroad and in the 


been held in Chicago. It grew out of a want which 


are at work ; in another, the young men; in a third, the - 
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to the question, ‘ What good are we going to get ou 
of this Convention?” The last words of Mr. Moody 
were full of cheer. He leaves at once for England, 
but with a lighter heart, he tells us, than ever before» 
believing that Chicago is to receive a great spiritual 
blessing the coming season. , 

There were certain special characteristics of the 
Convention that, perhaps, ought to be mentioned : 

1. The small amount of outside help in carrying it 
on. The leading speakers were from Chicago; and 
though they spoke with much power, they did not do 
better than they are accustomed to do every Sunday 
in their own pulpits. 

2. The practical character of the Convention. The 
subjects discussed were those that concern the work 
of every parish in the country. 

The discussions were not theoretical, but in 
the line of experience. Ministers wanted to 
know how they should preach; what methods to 
pursue in order to reach those who do not attend 
church; how to increase the interest in the Sunday- 
school, in the study of the Bible, and in the service of 
sopg. Those who gave their testimony on these mat- 
ters were persons who had testimony to give. _ 


Sunday Afternoon. 


THE TOUCH OF MARK. 
By Henry Warp 

MA in his Gospel, gives more striking pictures 

than any of the other evangelists, whose de- 
scriptions are not drawn out and made effective. by mi- 
nute and multiplied touches. Itis by the use of single 
and strong words that the scenes start forth in their 
mivutest particulars. 

It was evidently an eye-witness that gave the facts 
which constitute the Gospel of Mark. The sharpness 
of touch, the vividness of detai), the slight things which 
one might very naturally overlook or forget afterward, 
but which go to form a realizing power in the de- 
scription, show that they were given in full by one who 
saw the things that are described, One having heard 
only, and then repeating from memory, would smooth 
off much that was characteristic; but every part of 


-Mark’s Gospel gives evidence that one is writing who 


is looking out upon the thing described, and giving it 
from life instead of from memory. 

Whoever Mark was, he hadan eye for characteristic 
facts. It has been supposed that Peter gave to Mark, 
with whom he traveled and ministered, the substence of 
his own recollectious of Christ ; but I know not why we 
should suppose that Mark himself did not see the things 
of which he writes. 
be set aside ; for there were multitudes of disciples be- 
sides the Apostles. Mark may have been an eye- 
witness ; and this does not interfere with the testimony 
of the early church, that Peter contributed to the Gos- 
pel. Paul may have added to and filled up his own rem- 
iniscences by the reports of the Apostle Peter. But 
we find in the Gospel of Mark a great many things 


which are striking and peculiar. Thus, when he speaks 


of the feeding of the five thousand near Bethsaida 
Julias, he does not say that they sat down, simply, but 
that they sat down ‘‘in companies of fifties and hun- 
dreds.” He does not say that they sat down upon the 
ground: he says that they sat down upon the grass. 
And he says, not alone that they sat upon the grass, 

but that they sat upon the green grass. 
are small; but the mention of colors, and of the break- 
ing up of the mass into groups, is very significant. 

So, too, in the preceding passage, we are told that 
Christ came down, with his disciples, from a mountain 
where they had been sleeping, and where he had been 
transfigured, and saw the scribes standing with the 
disciples. ‘‘ And they were amazed,” Mark says. He 
does not stop tn tell what they were amezed at. He 
merely conveys the idea that there was something in 
Christ’s bearing and countenance, as he drew near, 
which struck these scribes. He recollects that fact, 


and introduces it as he goes on; but it is not given by 


the other evangelists. 

Mark relates many silent things respecting Christ— 
many things which were exceedingly impressive to one 
who witnessed them, but which do not make much 
show in a history. For instance, when anything em- 
phatic was to be delivered to his disciples, ‘‘ he looked 
upon them and said,” or, ‘‘he looked around about 
upon them and said.” When his mother and brethren 


came and stood without, and could not get to him for 


the press, and it wassaid to him, ‘‘ Thy mother and thy 
brethren desire to see thee,” it is said, ‘‘he looked 
around upor the multitude, and said, Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren?” It is evident 
that this looking around was not a mere casual glancing, 


or it would not have made such an impression. It is 


evident that there was thatin the looking of Christ 
which was searching, which was at all times impres- 
sive, and which was even oppressive. You remember 
that the solfiers ‘went backward and fell fo the 


There is no reason why he should 


These things. 


ground,” when he lifted himself Up, and declared that 


he was the one whom they sought. 


Mark especially recogn'zes these silent things in the 
life of Christ. He is the one who declares that when 
the young man came to the Saviour, and asked him 
what good thing he should do to inherit eternal life, 
and Christ catechised him, and he answered wisely, 
‘¢ Jesus looked upon him and loved him.” That is to 
say, the face of Christ broke out into & radiation of 
warm affection. Though Mark relates that incident, 
the other evangelists do not. : 

Recollect the instance in which the disciples were 
overmastered in a case of demoniac possession. The 
victim wasa child. He had from birth been subject 
to this possession. The father brought him to the dis- 
ciples. He seems to have been a man of strong af- 
fection. He identifies himself as the father of the child 
when he speaks. ‘‘Help us,” he says. He brought 
the child to the disciples, and they could not cast out 
the evil spirit. So when the Saviour came down and 
drew near he appealed to him, saying, “If thou canst 
do anything, help us.” 

The description of this scene is minute. Not only is 
it minute in regard to outwardneas, but it has this same 
sharp discrimination of details in respect to the spirit- 
ual states of men. And the same is true in respect to 
many others of Mark’s delineations. 


ELI’S MISTAKE.’ 

By Lyman ABBOTT. 
HE Ark of God was the most sacred and reveren- 
tial object in the entire Jewish paraphernalia of 


public worship. It had been made by command of 
God, and he had given precise directions as to its 


“dimensions, materials, and structure. It stood in the 


Tabernacle, in the Holy of Holies—the most sacred 
spot; the place which gave sanctity to the entire in- 
closure. It contained the tables of stone, the ten 
great laws of God, which were the only embodiment 
of the divine Person allowed by the divine law. It 


thus occupied the place in the Jewish Tabernacle and. 


in the Jewish imagination occupied in other systems by 
the idol. It was the representative—so far as any 
representative was allowed—of Jehovah. All that the 
crucifix is to the devout Roman Catholic, all that the 
Bible is to the devout Protestant, that and much more 
was the Ark of God to the devout Jew. 

It was, therefore, an act of real, though blind and 
ignorant aud somewhat superstitious, faith when the 
Israelites took this sacred ark from its resting-place 
and put it at the head of their army. It was like the 
banner of the cross in the sky to Constantine; like the 
prayers of the Ironsides before the battle of Marston 
Moor ; like the cross borne at the head of the Crusaders. 
It was greeted with a shout of enthusiasm by Israel. 
And the Philistines interpreted the shout aright ; they 
heard in it the exultant anticipations of their foes. 
They, too, believed that Jehovah was in the box; a 
Jehovah of whom they stood in wholesome dread ; and 
they were at first afraid, and then nerved to new 
courage by the reinforcement. One can readily 
imagine with what reluctance Elf, the venerable custo- 
dian of the sacred chest, suffered it to be borne away 


from its sacred and customary resting-place; with 


what forebodings and sinkings of heart he waited at 
the gate for news of the result of the dreadful experi- 
ment; with what trembling anxiety he listened to the 
answer of the messenger from the battle-field to his 
eager questionings: ‘‘ What it there done, my son?” 
‘6 Israel is fled before the Puilistines.”’ 
on!” ** There bath been also a great slaughter.” ‘Go 
on! Goon!” ‘Thy two sons also are dead.” ‘* Go 
on! Goon!” ‘And the Ark of God is taken.” All 


else he could bear—defeat, slaughter, death robbing 


him of his only supports. But the ark of God taken, 
the symbol and manifestation of Jebovah in captivity, 
subject to all the desecrating triumphs of the Pailis- 
tines—this was more than he could endure; and he 
feil backward, overcome with grief and terror, “and 
his neck brake; and he died.” 


The first feeling in redding thie story is ove of sin- 


cere pity for the good and pious oid priest—gentle, 
tender-hearted, full of compassion. When he sees one 
whom he supposes to be a drunken woman kneeling 
in the precincts of the T,:bernucle courts, he speaks to 
her in no language of bitter rebuke, but with gentle- 
ness unexampled in that rude age. Thrice awakened 
out of sleep by Samuel, he shows no trace of asperity 
in his replies to the troublesome ‘boy, but simply bids 
him lie down to sleep again, until at length it dawns 
upon him that the Voice which has called to Samuel is 
the Voice of God. Then he is without envy, although 
the revelation long denied to Israel is afforded, not 
through him, the high priest, but through his adopted 
son, the child o1 the temple; and without bitterness, 
even though the revelation is of dire calamity to come 
upon him and his household. Nor can we withhold 
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admiration for the unaffected piety of this venerable 
father, who bears with resignation the news of the 
nation’s defeat and his own personal loss, but falls 
backward into the arms of death at the news of dis- 
honor to the Ark of the Covenant. To him, more than 
Israel’s welfare, more than family ambition or even 
family affection, was the honor of his God. 

Nevertheless, his piety, though sincere and simple, 
was not intelligent; nor was his reverence wisely 
directed. He had seen his sons earried captive by 
their own unholy passions, and had not interfered to 
punish or restrain them. He had seen them putting 
the grossest affront that can be put upon the name of 
God, that of a hypocritical and self-seeking worship,' 
and had not been overwhelmed by shame, nor excited 
to action. So long as the Ark was in the Holy of 
Holies, and the forms of the ritual were carried 
through with conventional propriety, he was not 
greatly exercised, at least not so greatly exercised as 
to interfere with the profanation of spirit which he, 
and he alone, was able to prevent. But when the form 
was broken in upon, and the symbol was carried off 
when injury came, not to the spirit of worship, not to 
the souls of men, but to the box—he was overwhelmed | 
with dismay. 

And yet he had no reason. The capture of the Ark 
by the Philistines brought not disgrace but honor to 
the name of God. Wherever it went in the Philistine | 
territory, there went with it a witness to Jehovah's 
presence and power; the very priests of the pagan 
worship were made reluctantly to certify to the truth 
that Jehovah was a God above all gods; and the 
captors made haste to return the captive Ark with the 
testimony, ‘‘ Who is able to withstand before this holy 
LordGod?” 

Eli’s mistake has been a common one in the history 
of the church in all ages. Itis a two-fold mistake. It 
substitutes the image, the symbol, the eidolon, for the 
reality; and it is careless respecting the dishonor put 
upon God within the church, and is avxious only lest 
he should be dishonored by attacks from without. 

In the time of Christ the Pharisees were devoutly,. 
and many of them sincerely, anxious lest religion 
should suffer in a decay or a change of ritual; while 
they were utterly indifferent that men and women 
were going down to death without a word spoken to 
guide or a hand put out to save. In the Middle Ages 
the priesthood looked on with equanimity upon a peo- 
ple given over to ignorance, and oppression, and 
defilement ; but were filled with horror at the icono- 
clasts who broke in pieces the images and ravaged the 
cathedrals. In our own country and ceatury we have 
seen Christian men at a white heat to defend the 
literal truth of the first chapter of Genesis, and indiffer- 
ent to a system which forbade education and denied 
the sanctity of marriage and the home in half the 
Union. To-day it is easier to arouse a church court 
to defend a creed from the infraction of an article than 
to arouse it to defend the lives and souls of men from 
the invasion of the drink fiend. The religious press 
devote ten words to a defense of the faith, 7. ¢, of the 
doctrines of the church, to one word devoted to the 
detense of humanity from the practical sins of greed, 
worldliness, and sensuality. The four great symbols 
of Protestantism are the Creed, the Church, the Sab. 
bath, and the Bible. These ought to be guarded and 
reverenced ; but only because they are symbols and 
instruments: symbols which represent invisible veri- 
ties ; instruments for the cultivation of a divine life. 
The reality is more than the symbol; the life is more 
than the instrument. Love, joy, peace, meekness, 
temperance, are more than the Creed; reverence, 
humility, gratitude are more than the Church; sacred 
resting and sacred living are more than the Sabbath ; 
the soul of man is more than the printed Book. He 
who is oblivious of spiritual life, and anxious only for 
the symbol and the instrument, falls into Eili’s mis- 
take. He may be devout; but he is not spiritually 
intelligent. 

{on all ages of the world, too, the worst enemies to 
God’s church bave been those within it; Hophni and 
Phinehas have been more dangerous enemies than the 
Philistines. The Pharisees were worse enemies to the 
church of God than the Sadducees; the Jesuit priests 
and the mendicant monks did it more injury than 
Voltaire and Diderot; it suffered more in the eigh- 
teenth century from fox-hunting, wine-bibbing, and 

card-playing parsons than from Hume and Boling- 
broke; and its most dangerous assailants to-day are 
neither Ingersoll’s demagoguery nor Spencer’s philoso- 
phy, but the Rev. Creamcheese in the pu!pit and Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman in the pews. If the pulpit and the 
press, if the parents and the Sabbath-school teachers, 
were to enter into an alliance, defensive and offensive, 
covenanting for five years to say nothing about infi- 
delity outside the church, that they might unite all 
their forces against greed, and self-seeking, and insin- 
cere worship, and worldly ambition within it, the church 
would win a victory over iteelf, and therefore over the 
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diam such as no other five years in its history has 
ever witnessed. Alas! our eyes watch the Philistines 
on the border; and we are blind to the doings of 
Hophni and Phinehas in the heart of the Tabernacle. 


HOME TALES ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE DEATH OF ELI.—1 Sam. rv., 10-18. 
By Emiry MILrer. 


F you and I had lived in Judea, in the little city of 
Shiloh, about three thousand years ago, I wil tell 
you what we should have seen. Ohildren playing, old 
men talking together in the courts of the houses, 
women busy with their housework, or going to the 
well under the palm-trees with their water-bottles on 
their heads ; but no laborers in the fields, and no work- 
men in the shops, for it was war-time in Judes, and all 
the strong men were in the army. 

The army itself was not far away—less than a day’s 
journey, in the valley of Ebenezer; and if they had 
known anything about gunpowder in those days, you 
might have heard the roar of cannon and seen the 
smoke from the housetops of Shiloh. But they did 
all their fighting with spears, and bows, and swords, 
and so the mothers in Shiloh could only wait and 
watch till some messenger should bring them word. 
One old man was so anxious he could not stay at 
home, so he took his staff and went slowly along the 
streets to the gate of the city. There he sat all day 
upon a stone seat, waiting and listening. His long 
white beard fell over his breast, and his dim eyes could 
not see even the bright sunshine. All the passers-by | 
saluted him, and the little children hushed their 
laughter when they came near, for every one knew 
Eli, the good old high priest. His two sons were 
with the army, but that was not his greatest anxiety, 
for they had taken with them the Ark of God, and 
Eli’s heart trembled for fear some evil might befall it. 
By and by a man came running across the plain toward 
Shiloh. At first he was only a little speck, but as he 
came nearer all the people gathered in the streets to 
watch him, until they could see that his garments 
were torn, and he had earth upon his head, as a sign 
that he brought bad news. When he came into the 
town, all breathless and panting, and told the people 
that the army of Israel had fied, and that the Ark of 
God was taken by the Philistines, they all cried out in 
despair, and poor old Eli heard them. So when the 
messenger came near him he caught him by the gar- 
ment and asked: ‘‘ What is the news, my son?” The 
messenger told him four things, keeping the worst to 
the last. 

‘*TIsrael is fled before the Philistines.” Eli sighed 
when he heard that; but that had happened before. 

‘* There has been a great slaughter.” Eli groaned to 


' think .of all the brave men lying dead ; but then a 


slaughter might have been expected. 

**Thy two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, are slain.” 
Then Eli was silent, trying, I think, to say, as he once 
did to Samuel, ‘It is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good.” 

But when the messenger added, ‘‘The Ark of God is 


taken,” the old man’s heart broke with so many sor- 


rows, and he fell from his seat and died. 


A great many people wept for Eli, as they took him. 


up and carried him away, and perhaps some little dark- 
eyed Miriam, whom Eli had blessed in the name’of the 
Lord when she had gone up with her mother to the 
house of God, asked such questions as this of her 
grandfather : 

‘Grandfather, why did God let the ‘wicked Philis- 
tines conquer our people?” | 

‘** Because they have forgotten God, and do not love 
‘and obey him.” 

‘* But why did he let the heathen carry away his 
holy Ark.” 

‘‘ Because the people trusted in the Ark, and not in 
God, for deliverance. The Ark is nothing unleseGod’s 
presence goes with it.” 

‘* And why did he send such trouble upon the qed 
high priest. Surely he had not forgotten God ?”” ) 

**He had not taught his sons to remember him. 
They were bad men, full of evil ways.” _ ae 

** But Eli wanted them to be good ?” 

** Yes; but when they were young he did not make 
them do right, and so they grew worse and worse.” 

** It must have been his bad sons that made Eli so 
sorrowful.” 

** Yes; he said often, ‘My sons, why do you do so?” 
but that was when they had grown up, and it was too 
late. Children must be made to do right, and then 
taught to choose right. Why did the Lord promise a 
great blessing to Abraham? Do you remember, my 


_Miriam?” 


***For I know him, that he will command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.’” . 

_ “Yes, that is 1t< but.of Eli it will only be said, ‘ His 
sons made themsclves vile and he — 
not.’” 


Home, 


SUMMERING ON THE SEMMERING. 
By Mary A. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I, 


give mea cot in the valley I love— | 
A tent in the greenwood—a home in the grove ; 
I care not how humble, for happy ’twill be 
If Mamma and Myo but share it with me.” © 


qe sang Dr. Julian Atley, as, pausing on the brow of 
a little hill, he pointed to a peasant’s cot, visible 
across green fields, nestling at the foot of a mountain 
whose pine-covered sides made a somber background 
to the group of white buildings. 

“That is our new home, my dear, where, according 
to your desire, you will see nothing of the fashionable 
world, but where you may obtain an insight into the 
every-day life of these Styrian peasants, whose homes 
are guarded and frowned upon by these grand ‘ Alpine 
heights, 299 

‘It makes a beautiful picture,” tejoined Mrs. Atley ; 
‘and I am sure that the change from the stifling, 
cholera-laden air of Vienna to the clear, tonic atmos- 
phere upon the Semmering will be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by each of us. Eh, Myo?” 

The little fellow thus addressed was too busy scuf- 
fling along the dusty road, and enveloping himself in a 
cloud of pulverized earth, to make reply. 

‘It is such beautiful dust, mamma!” remonstrated 
he, when called upon to desist. 

Descending from the highway by a grassy slope 
which led into a little valley through which flowed a 
clear mountain stream, they crossed a rustic bridge, 
and entered the domain of Herr Johann Pontesegger, 
Bauer, or peasant free-holder, in whose cottage was to 
be their home for the next four weeks. 

Mrs. Atley had only a confused idea of a collection 
of buildings and a number of people as they were 
ushered up the narrow outside stairway into their 
room, which had a neat and not unfamiliar look. The 
floor was bare, but to that they were accustomed. In 
one corner stood a tall, cylindrical, yellow, earthen 
stove ; in another, a small cupboard with glass doors, 
holding a few pieces of precious old china. Between 
the front windows was the sofa, aud close in front of 
it the inevitable ‘‘sofa table.” One side of the room | 
was occupied with the two narrow beds, which stood 
foot to foot along the wall. How odd they looked to | 
American eyes! There were no quilts or counter- 
pane, A small feather bed, over which was drawn a 
pink gingham case, was the only covering ; the pillow- | 
cases were of the same pink gingham. The only’ 
white visible was the coarse linen sheet drawn tightly | | 
over the bed, upon which the sleeper was expected to. 
repose, snugly ensconsced under the pink gingham-. 
covered feather bed. 

Mrs. Atley, upon whom former experiences had left 
au impress, glanced at the beds, and then, turning to. 
the good frau, who had accompanied them to the 
room, inquired how often the bed-linen could be 
changed. 

‘Once a month,” promptly replied the old lady. 

‘Oh, that will never do in the world. We are. used 
to changing our beds once a week.” 

**Once a.week !” echoed the frau. “T couldn't do' 
that. I haven't bedding enough. We only wash four 
times a year.” 

It was now Mrs. Atley’s turn to be surprised. ‘ Four 
times a year! Why, in America we wash every week.” 

The frau seemed to feel this statement as a thrust at 
German institutions, and immediately turned the dart 


| toward the enemy. 


‘*Humph!” said she. ‘ The Americans must be 
dreadful poor, or awful dirty, to need to wash so often.” 

This answer put both parties in good humor; and 
after some good-natured bargaining, it was agreed that 
the bed and pillow-cases should be changed one week, 
and the lower sheet on the alternate week. The /rau. 
then turned to leave the room, when her eye espied 
something that needed attention. Behind the stove, 


| on the floor, lay a number of circular objects, perhaps 


eighteen inches in diameter and four cr five inches 
thick in the center, of the color of pig-iron, and look- 
ing solid enough to. be made of that material. “s 

Here, you Kattle,” she ** come 
take this bread away.” .. 

‘¢ Bread!” ejaculated Dr, Atley. AE thought they | 
were paving-stones for a barricade in case of siege.” — 

Ksttle (which, by the way, is ‘the South German 
diminutive for Katrina, and answers to our Katie)—a 
short, stout girl, whose joints moved as if on pivots, 
and whose broad, stolid face and big, blue, expression- 
less eyes gave her an added likeness to an animated 
wooden doll—answered the call, and the bread was re- 
moved from the room, and stored on the floot of the 
hall outside. 

only bake once month,” explained the fraw. 

Myo and his mamma afterward had an opportunity 


that’s, eagy, 
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6 observe the baking process in a big out-door brick 
oven, and to see how the warm bread was put to cool, 
éach loaf in a basket ‘of its own size and shape, and 
when cool was piled away in any convenient corner, 
sometinies under a bed. 

**] think we can endure this for a few weeks,” said 
the Doctor, when the frou and Kattle had taken their 
leave. ‘ ‘* We can spend the days in the open air, and 
take our’meals‘at the Gast Haus—” 

“ By no meani,” interrupted his wife. ‘I intend to 
learn what peasant life really is, and I shall ask the 
jrau to let me cook on her stove; then I will be at 
liberty to enter the kitchen when I please, and I shall 
use both eyes and tongue. We can live in hotels at 
home, but I shal! never have another opportunity like 
this, and I mean to improve it.” _ 

The Srav was not averse to having her cuisine in- 
spected by the strangers, though she evidently thought 
it very odd that any one should prefer to do their own 
cooking when they might sit in the shady garden of 
the little inn, drinking beer and gossiping. She seemea 
to consider it as a compliment that her ways were of in- 
terest to these “‘queer Americans,” and answered 
freely and pleasantly all questions; in fact, almost with 
a complacent pride at being able to enlighten the woe- 
ful ignorevee -of “these uvfortunate natives of the 
Hinter Waléer (backwoods) of America. 

The question of, providing their own eatables was 
easily settled. The baker from Spital am Semmering, the 
nearest village, passed along the highway every morning, 
and from him they obtained the black bread, or Land- 
Brod, ot which'they had become very fond ; and the crisp 
white-flour Semmel, which, since the Centennial, have 
become 80 well-known and liked in America, as 
‘*'Vienna rolls.” Butter, eggs, and milk could be pro- 


cured from the frau, and huckleberries were to be had 


on the mountain-side for the picking. 

Frau Pontesegger’s kitchen was perhaps twelve feet 
square, but a large part of it was taken up by the great 
cook-stove, which was built of brick and plastered 
over, the only iron about it being the top. The open- 
ings for cooking utensils were not fitted with a solid 
lid, but with rings of various dimensions, one inside of 
the other, so that each opening could be graduated in 
size to fita ‘kettle two inches in diameter, or one ten 
inches. 

“What is this green stuff you are always cooking 
on the stove?” asked Mrs. Atley, one day. 

‘Tt is food ‘for the cows. We gather leaves and 
plants, and the tender branches of the ash-trees, cut 
them up fine, cook them, and mix them with bran.” 

haven't seen our cows, have you?” asked 
Kattle. ‘ Come wie me, and I will show them to 
you.” 

‘The farm buildings formed three sides of a hollow 
square, the dwelling being on one side, and a row of 
low sheds, with doors, which sheltered the pigs at 
night, connecting the house with the barn and cow-stable 

on the opposite side of the square. Kattle led the 
way in front of the row of pig-pens to the bovine 
quarters, ‘which were large and quite clean, but with 
little ‘ventilation. In four stalls stood the fat, wéll- 
| groomed’ cows, ruminating as peacefully as i in fall 


| enjoyment of their liberty. - 


-'** Do you keep your cows shut up all the time ?” 
**Oh;'no, indeed! Danal and Agnes take them out 
after dinner to their pasture on the mountain-side.” 

‘© And why don’t they take them out in the morn. 
| ing ?” 

‘ Why, they must stay in until after they are milked 
at noon, you know,” exclaimed Kattle, with a little air 
of surprise at the foolishness of the question. | 

** Do you milk three times a day ?” 

- §§ Why, certainly. ‘Morning, noon, and night we 
milk and feed.” ~~ 

What is that?” inquired Mrs. Atley, pointing to 
‘at obloag frame suspended from the ceiling about four 
feet'from the ground. ‘This frame was about six feet 
long, three feet: wide, and ten or twelve inches in 
depth,: ‘with a clone board bottom, and was filled with 
straw. 

‘* That is Marie’s bed.” 

Marie was the stout maid of all out-door work ; in 
‘*hired man.” She 

“ Reaped and mowed, 
And was a farmer's boy.” 
“Marie's bed?” exclaimed Mrs. Atley. ‘Does she 
sleep here?” 

‘Indeed, she does. And it is a far more comfortable 

place to sleep in than most of the gir's have, I can tell 


"you ;, though, of course, few of them have to go so 


far fom ‘the house. It’s a great deal more. sociable 
where the cow- stable opens right into the kitchen, as 
the peasants generally have it.” 
Mrs. Atley shook her head, as if doubting this asser- 
‘tion, and asked : ; ; 
‘But how does she get into 
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‘¢T should think she would be afraid to sleep here,” 
continued Mrs. Atley, musingly. ‘‘ Why, she could 
almost touch the cows if she were to put her hand out 
of bed.” 

‘6 Well, the cows wouldno’t hurt her. Besides, they 
are tied. But she sleeps here only in the summer,” 
said Kattle, as they returned to the house. a In winter 
she has this nice little room.” 

As she spoke she threw open a door adtitning tie 
pig-pens, and showed a little room in which she could 
not have stood upright. The door was the only aper- 
ture for light or air, and a chicken coop — en 
corner. 

Does she have the chickens for ” 
quired Mrs. Atley. 

‘‘The chickens, and little Kattle, too,” was the 
reply. 

‘‘ Why, does little Kattle sleep here ?” 

‘¢ Why?” echoed Kattle. ‘‘ Where should she sleep 
but with her mother ?” : 

This little Kattle was a fair-faced, blue-eyed child of 
a year and half old, whom Mrs. Atley had supposed to 
be the fraw’s grandchild. 

‘‘T did not know that Marie was married.” 

‘¢She isn’t,” responded Kattle, simply. 

‘¢ Oh,” said Mrs. Atley. 


EMINENT WOMEN. 


MARY LAMB.! 
By A. Cuapin, JR. 


HE popular impression of Mary Lamb is rather 
vague in its outlines, and lacking in clearness, 
except as to certain features which make her out to be 
a gentle, quiet woman, whose life was shadowed by 
insanity, and who in her lucid intervals kept house 
for her illustrious brother Charles. This is true so far 
as it goes; but it is not all that we may know of this 
interesting woman since Mrs. Gilchrist has undertaken 
to tell the story of her life in this volume, Her task 
was not an easy one, for the life of Mary Lamb, apart 
from a few salient facts, is not a story-making life; 
and so entirely devoted to and dependent on her 
brother was she, that it may almost be said she lived 
no individual life, but existed simply in and for him. 

At best, and in spite of the bright picture of brotherly 
and sisterly devotion, one retains a very sad and dark 
impression of these two lives. Mary Anne Lamb was 
born in Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, on the 3d of 
December, 1764; and was the third, as Charles was the 
youngest, of seven children, all of whom died in in- 
fancy save these two and an elder brother, John, her 
senior by two years. 

The Lamb family came originally from Stamford, in 
Lincolnshire ; and it is stated that the hereditary seeds 
of madness came from the father’s side. John Lamb, 
‘Mary’s father, was ‘‘inflexibly honest and upright, 
with a dash of chivalry in his nature.” Elizabeth, his 
wife, was ‘‘a handsome, dignified-looking woman ; 
like her husband, fond of pleasure; a good and affec- 
tionate mother, also, in the main, yet lacking insight 
into the characters of her children,” and into Mary’s 
especially. The home was comfortable and modest— 
a place of ‘‘snug firesides, a low-built roof, parlors ten 
feet by ten, frugal boards, and all the homeliness of 
home.” Mary’s school days, what few there were, 
she passed at a day-school in Fetter Lane, Holborn, 
where the boys were taught in the forenoon, and their 
sisters in the afternoon. But the chief and best part 
of her education, Mrs. Gilchrist tells us, ‘‘ was due to 
the fact that her father’s employer, Mr. Salt, had a 
good library, into which she was tumbled early, and 
suffered to browse there without much selection or 
prohibition.” 

Witch stories and cruel tales of martyrdom had most 
fascination for her, and, as her biographer points out, 
wrought upon her tender brain and lent their baleful 
aid to nourish those seeds of madness which she 
inherited. Thus the girl’s early life-was passed, with 
occasional visits the country to *‘ Grandmother 
Field,” her mother’s mother, until, in her eleventh year, 
- @ new interest was given her in life by the birth of her 

brother Charles—February 10, 1775. From the first 
she had the care of the boy; and there seems a strange 


and just compensation in the care and devotion shown | 


to Charles at this time by Mary for the faithfulness 
and self-sacrificing love which, in later years, he 
maintained throughout the sorest trials. When he was 
eight years old, a handsome boy, with a winning smile 
and glittering, restless eyes, she had to give him up 
partially to the tender mercies which surrounded a 
Christ’s Hospital boy—a school where Coleridge was 
already a *Blue Coat” boy, and too far in advance of 
Charles to admit of much comradeship. As they grew | 
up, clouds darkened the domestic borizon; and with 
the failing of the father’s faculties and the mother’s 
health, it He, the, ha 
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year, to begin his struggle with the world—a duty 
which Mary herself had been long performing, as from 
the age of twenty-one to thirty-two she maintained 
herself by the needle. Charles secured first a position 
with ‘his brother in the South Sea House, and subse- 
quently a better one in the India House. About this 
time, in Charles’s twentieth year, occurred the only 
love episode of his life, which we mention here only in 
connection with the increasing cares of his home life ; 
the effect of the two combined bringing upon him his 
first and last fit of madness, during which he was con- 
fined for six weeks in an asylum. Mary bore up 
bravely under thig burden added to the care of her 
enfeebled parents; but the final straw came at last, in 
the return home of the elder brother, John, to be nursed 
and cared for through a painful illness, although in 
health he had added neither by his presence nor by his 
| aid to the happiness of the home circle. The mind of | 
the gentle, patient sister could not bear this new trial, 
and we quote Mrs. Gilchrist’s account of the terrible | 
climax which followed: ‘‘ About the middle of Septem- 
ber, she being then thirty-two years-old, her family 
Observed some symptoms of insanity in her, which 
had so much increased by the 2ist that her brother, 


early in the morning, went to Dr. Pitcairn, who, 
_ | unhappily, was out. On the afternoon of that day, 
| seized with a sudden attack of frenzy, she snatched a 
| knife from the table and pursued the young apprentice 


(an assistant in her needlework) around the room, 
when her mother, interposing, received a fatal stab, 
and died instantly. Mary was totally unconscious of 
what she had done; Aunt Hetty fainted with terror ; 
the father was too feeble in mind for any but a con- 
fused and transient impression. It was Charles alone 
who confronted all the anguish and horror of the 
scene.” Mary was immediately removed to a mad- 
house, where she had excellent care, and was frequently 
seen by Charles, on whom now had fallen the care of 
the decrepit old father. Father and son were now all 
that. remained of the once happy household—the 
mother dead, Mary in a mad-house, Aunt Hetty taken 
in charge by a benevolent relative, and the elder brother 
presumably off again to live for himself. Four years 


| passed, before the brother and sister were again united 


in loving panionship under one roof. During that 
time the father and Aunt Hetty had died, and Charles 
‘* was in some respect an altered man ; he was passing 
from youth to maturity, enlarging the circle of his 
acquaintance, and entering on more or less continuous 
literary work.” 

From this time on, the story of Mary’slife is made up 
of the records of their various abiding places, in town 
and out, of the circle of illustrious friends that was 
wont to gather at their cozy and humble fireside, of 
her own and her brother’s ventures and successes in the 
literary world; and, running through it all, like a dark 
and somber thread in some brilliant woof, the ever- 
recurring periods of insanity which exiled Mary for 
months at a time in the asylum, and left her brother to 
beguile his grief as best he might, with literature or 
liquor; though it must be said, in justice, that the latter 
solace was one against which he struggled manfully, 
‘* and, if not wholly victorious, still less was he wholly 
defeated.” A suggestion of the infinite pathos of a life 
shadowed by such clouds as those which darkened 
Mary’s life is given us in the statement that she never 
started on any journey, however short, without put- 
ting in, with her other garments, a strait-jacket, in 
anticipation of an attack of her malady. Another is 
afforded by this passage with reference to the approach 
of one of her attacks: ‘ But if no precautions availed 
to remove the premonitory symptom, then would Mary 
as gently as possible prepare her brother for the duty 
he must perform; and thus, unless he could stave off 
the terrible separation till Sunday, oblige him to ask 
leave of absence from the office, as if for a day’s pleas- 
ure—a bitter mockery! On one occasion Mr, Charles 
Lloyd met them slowly pacing together a little foot- 
path in Hoxton fields, both weeping bitterly, and 
found, on joining them, that they were taking their 
solemn way to the accustomed asylum.” 

Of the friends who gathered about them, as sharers 
of their joy in Mary’s lucid intervals, and of their grief 
in the times of her distress, there is hardly a name in 
the list of great writers of the day which does not 
figure in the record of their lives: Wordsworth and 
hia sister Dorothy, Coleridge, Charles Lloyd, Manving, 
George Dyer, Godwin, William Hazlitt and Sara Stod- 
dard, his first wife, who was Mary’s dearest friend ; 
Holcroft, Phillips, Crabb Robinson; and later, De 
Quincey, Talfourd, and Proctor. This was the circle 
| of great lights in which, by reason of her brother's 
luster and her own less brilliant flame, she was allowed 
to shine. It was due partly to this comradeship, partly 
to the circumstances of her life,that Mary Lamb became 
famous ; but partly also to her own efforts in literature, 
her ‘* Poetry for Children,” her ‘‘Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,” and the “Tales from Shakespeare,” which 

Charles died, and the 


‘ranks of their old friends, already broken into before 


his death, gradually diminished, as one after another 


went the way of all mortals, until at the last but one 


or two were left to share and perhaps pity the simple 
joys and sorrows of Mary Lamb, now an old woman 
of eighty years, whose clouded mind remembered little 
of the brother and the friends whom she survived. On 
the 28th of May, 1847, thirteen years after the sod was 
first taken up to receive Charles’s body, it was moved 
again, and Mary Lamb was laid to rest in the same 
grave with her brother in Edmonton churchyard. So 
closed the life of one of whom her biographer writes: 
“She hoped all things and feared nothing—wisest, 
noblest attitude of the human soul toward the Us 
known.” 


A GAME WITH AN OBJECT. | 


OW that the older children have taken to their 

_ school work, the little ones at home will need 
more attention from the mother than they have for 
the past few weeks. How to amuse, entertain, and 
instruct them at the same time isa problem. All who 
are familiar with children know how strong the 
power of imitation is in them, and how anxious they 
are to do all that the older members of the family do, 
and how enthusiastically they will assent when it is 
proposed that they should do any of the things which 
the big sisters and brothers do. One plan tried with a 


of a game at the same time that it gave instruction. 
A word of three letters was printed on a slate, and a 
book given the child, who was told to find that word 
on a given page. How eager was the hunt, and how 
triumphant was the little one when the word was 
found! The little learner was told to find the word 
again on the page, and the instructor was careful that 
the word was found a second, third, and fourth fime. 
Some other page in the book was then selected, and 
the word found on that; a.new word of three letters 
tried, and the same process gone through with until 
the little one could pick out the word in any news- 
paper or book given it. It always looked upon this as 
a game, and never tired of it. After words in common 
use of three letters were exhausted, words of four let- 
ters were taken; the alphabet was not taught. After 
a time a word was given, and the child told to find the 
word as many times as it could on a given page. It 
was thus taught unconsciously to recognize the word 
| and to count at thesametime. After atime two words 
were given to find on the same page, and then 
three words. Another process followed was to take 
a school Reader, in which the lessons were di- 
vided by verses, and the child was taught to rec- 
ognize the figures as it had been taught to recog- 
nize the words, but with this difference: it was 
taught to make the figures. A word was given, and 
the child told to see how many times it could find that 


word in the first verse, writing it on the slate following | 


the figure indicating the number of the verse, each time 
it was found. For the purpose of teaching the child 
accuracy, be careful to examine the slate and the book, 
and see that the word has not been overlooked, and 
that the number of times it occurs in the verse ‘will 
be found following the figure indicating the verse. 
One reason why children do not become interested in 
reading is because they are not made familiar with 
handling books that are considered too old for them to 
read. Why not put the book on a chair, and let the 
child have the pleasure of learning from a big book 
such as big folks use? Teach the child to use the book 
carefully, and reserve this as a privilege for having 
done so well with its own book. Fifteen minutes a 


day given to this little game will add to the child’s hap- 


piness, and will teach it, unconsciously, at the same 
time. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 
(The editor of thie department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. ] 


Will you please to help me give my little boy right ideas that 
would remain with him through ie? He is two and a half years old. 


He has seen a little dead chick thrown over the fence; whenItoid — 


him certain things would make little sister die, he asked, ** What we 
do if die; go "hind fence?” Wishing to guard against the feeling 
that the ground is where we go, I repiied, ** Sister would go to God, 
her Heavenly Father.’ Little boy: ** Where is God?” These 
questions have been up several times lately in different forms. 
What can I use in answering these twu questions? 
Shall I point up, as my mother did? Yours, Jui D. B, 
We should not throw a dead chicken “ over the fence,” but 
should bury it. We should teach a child that all animal life is 
to be respected, and no animal is to be wantonly destroyed. 
We should hope very soon to make the child understand 
that he and his sister are quite different from the little chicken, 
because they can understand about right and wrong, and the 
part of them which does that, which thinks and loves, cannot 
die, even when the body dies, and that God takes it to him- 
self. It does not matter whether you say up to the sky or 
not. If you can show how the caterpillar becomes & butterfiy 
through the death of the body which incloses it you will give 
the child something of 9 correct idea ; but you must not ex- 


pect to give him the right idege xbet will remain with him 


little four-year-old was found to answer the purpose _ 


| 
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through life” all at once; these grow. The capacity of # 
child of three years is very small, and but ® part of any'right 
idea can be held in his mind at once. 


A visit from the clockmaker this morning apd « general 
examination of the clocks of the housebold has shown us some 
of our mistakes in regard to timepieces, and I hasten to give 
your readers the benefit of our lesson. 

1. In buying an American eight-day clock ‘which works 
with s spring, get one with at least a six-inch pendu- 
lam. The ordinary eight-day mante! clock requires so strong 
® spring to work the short pendulum that when it is first 
wound up it runs too fast, and the latter part of the week it 
runs too slow. It averages about right; but one does not 
want to go to a train by a clock that has to be ‘‘ averaged.” 

9. Never turn the hands of a striking clock backward. 
You may do it without harm, but the probability is you 
will injure the works. 

_ 8. Buy ® good clock when you bay any. ‘A dozen 
“docks which cost only two dollars will wear out one af 
the other, while a clock costing fifteen dollars will be ticking 
on regularly, scarcely once requiring cleaning or repair. 


Clocks run by weights last longer than those run by af. 


spring. When the clock needs regulating let it be done by 
some one who knows what he is about. Experimenting with 
delicate machinery like the works of « good timepiece may 
be instructive to the experimenter, but it is dangerous to the 
clock. A LEARNER. 


A very bandsome pincushion can be made by taking a 
square cardboard box and lining it with blue satin, covering 
the sides with the same material, and the Md and foundation 
with black satin. Fit a cushion on to the lid, cover it with 
blue satin embroidered in some pretty design. Corpflowers 
worked in satin stitch, with the stamen in knotted yellow 
stitch, and Jeaves inshaded greens, make a pretty pattern. So 
does a bunch of daisies, the leaves in pearly white, the raised. 
hearts in yellow silk French knot. The sewing on of the 

to the lid is concealed by a ruching made of silk, 
cut into the shape of leaves and laid closely one upon the 
other. The pincushion can be furnished with pockets either 
at each end or on all four sides by stitching black satin at 
pach corner and leaving it loose enough to project slightly, 
the outside being embroidered to match the lid, and the in- 
side lined with blue satin. Some people insert a scent sachet 
in the lid, or under the lining on the inside of the box ; this 
of course, is a mere matter of taste. 


Can you recommend any book on the email! chil- 
dren, with simple remedies for their common ailments; the uses of 
herbs 7? A READER. 

A* Hland-Book of Nursing for Family and General Use” 
(Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia) is as good a book for the 
purpose as we know. It was prepared under the direction of 
the Connecticut Training-School for Nurses. We do not 
recommend the use of ‘‘ herbs.” If any medicine is needed, 
it should not be given in the form of a large dose of what 
contains probably many other qualities besides the one re- 
quired for the ailment. The simplest herbs are compler, 
and it is usually best to call in the aid of the chemist, who 
. will extract from the plant the especial remedy needed. Thus 
. you save administering quite unnecessary, if not absolutely 
qualities of the herb. 


Purran ManGors.—An excellent pickle is made by stuffing 
green peppers with chopped eabbage well seasoned. Cut a 
emall piece out from around the stem; take out and throw 
away the seeds, being careful not to burn the hands In the 
process, and put the peppers into a strong brine. In three 
or four days take them out, rinse them and fill them with a 
mixture of chopped cabbage, mustard seed, celery seed, and 
@ little onion and some salt. Tie on the little cover again, 
put the peppers into a jar, and pour over them enough scald- 
ing-hot vinegar to cover them. After three or four days drain 
off the vinegar, and pour it over them again, scalding hot. 
Each housekeeper will need to regulate the seasoning to suit 
her family. Some like more mustard and some less. 


I would like to’send jmy last year’s Christian Union and other re- 
ligious papers to those who are without such reading, either South or 
West. Will you give me directions through The Ohbristian Union 
how to do it.? INQUIRER. 

Send them to the life-saving stations, or to the lumber 
’ regions. If our friends who are in communication with 
logging-camps, and other places where back numbers or 
current numbers of The Christian Union could be useful, 
will kindly send a plain address on q card that can be easily 
filed, we will do what we can to furnish good reading to such 
places from time to time. 


Can you tell me the name of the poem from which the following 
lines are taken ? 

“But for his funeral train, which the bridegroom sees in the 
distance, 

Would he so joyfally, think you, fall in with the marriage proces- 


sion 7 
Bat for his final would he dare to enlist in that service? 


Bat for his certain release would he sign to that perilous contract 2” 
G. R. 
We do not recognize it. ~* 


Can you tell me how to make rick-rack trimming ? 
CousTRY Woman, 

It is made of a braid called serpentine, and consists in 
oining the points at certain intervals, and working with a 
needie and thread a sort of wheel-work in the center of the | 
circles made by the joining of the braid. It is difficult to 
describe it in few words, but if you take the braid and, laying 
it down on a table, form it into a pattern by turning it back 
and forth, you will see how the various figures are brought 
out. Possibly some one who is an oe ite definite 
directions. 


are the days whea for for want of a are’ tn 
and in the morning the family shiver 


These 
evening 


‘shake. 


It is an ‘ill-arranged house which does not admit of 
an open fire, or at least a stove, in the: living-room/’and the 
dining-room, and she is a foolish housekeeper who makes 


her household risk bad colds and their trains of dire evils 


for the lack of s comfortable blaze when the sir is chilly. 


A good wash for a pimpled face is a teaspoonful of earbolic 
acid in a pint of rose-water. It will be likely. to make the 
eyes smart if it gets into them, but, unless the acid is stronger 
than that usually sold by the druggists, it will net do other 
bites. 


GOLDEN MOUSE. 


OU must let the Indian Rothschild tell ‘his own 
story (says Bishop Thirwall in one of his letters, 
fancying him in a magnificent room of his new palace, 
in a circle of young merchants, eager to profit by, his 
experience : 
‘It is no great wonder if those who sét out in life 
with a good fortune amass great wealth; but that was 


not my lot. My father was a merchant, but he died 
before I was born, leaving but little to my mother ; and: 
she was deprived of that through the villainy of her 
kinsman, and forced to take shelter in the house of a. 
friend, where she Jived upon alms. As I grew up, 
however, she prevailed upon a school-master to teach 


me reading, writing, and ciphering gratuftiously. 1 
had even a little turn for drawing, but nothing had my 
mother and I between us in the world. save our wooden 
bowl and earthen jug. : 

“One day she said to me, ‘My son, you should be a 
merchant like your father. There is a banker in the 
town who is generous as well as rich, and perhaps he. 
may advance you a small sum to start with in trade. 
Vishachala is his name; go to him and ask him for a 
loan.’ Upon this I went to, Vishachala’s house. As I 
entered the counting-house I heard him speaking in an 
angry tone to a young man. ‘A clever fellow,’ said 
he, ‘would be able to make a fortune with that dead 
mouse,’ pointing to one that lay on the floor; * but as 
for you, I have lent you large sums, and I hardly ex- 
pect to see either principal or interest again.’ Upon 
this I took up the mouse and requested Vishachala to 
let me carry it away as a loan. He smiled and said, 
‘Well, but you must give mea EF ca Bo, having 
neither palm-leaf nor writing-ree scratched a rude 
figure of a mouse on one of his boxes and went away. 

‘“‘As I walked home, dangling my mouse by the 


tail, I passed a house where a cat was sitting at the 
door, 


At the sight of the mouse. she made a mouth, 
as they do at a bird ina cage, ‘and seemed ready to 
spring at it. ‘Her master, seeing her ‘longing, asked 
me, ‘What wilt take, lad, for thy small game?’ I 
answered, ‘What you please, sir;’ adding, however, 


to do justice to my commodity, ‘ It is a plump, fresh 


mouse ;’ so he put two handfuls of peas into my bowl. 
That was my first stroke of business, and the origin of 
all my fortune. 

‘* T went home, pounded my peas, and, having filled 
my jug at the fountain, went out of the town, and 
seated myself at a cross-road, under the shade of a 
banyan tree. Presently came a party of wood-cutters 
out of the forest, thirsty and faint. I asked them 
politely whether they would not stop and refresh them- 
selves with a mouthful of’ pease-pudding and a 
draught of cool water fresh from the fountain. They 
did not want pressing, and, being pleased with my 
manners as well as with my, goods, they paid me liber- 


ally, each giving me a couple of sticks. These I 


took to the market, and with what they fetched laid : 

a fresh stock of peas, which I disposed of in the same 
way. I continued to drive such a thriving trade that 
at last I was able to purchase a whole day’s cuttings of 
wood, — Then happened a piece of good luck, such as 
never fails to betide those who bestir themselves and 
keep a keen lookout to the main chance, A heavy | 
fall of rain stopped the supply of wood for the use of 


‘the town, and gave me a monopoly of the market. I 


did not fail to make the most of this bleasing of the 
Rods, and invested the profits in a shop of my own. 


*‘This was the great and decisive turn in my. fortune. | 


From a small huckster I became master of a ware 
house, and then a general merchant. Everything I 
touched turned to gold. But when I had become the 
richest of the rich, I did not forget-the author of my 


| prosperity, the banker Vishachala. I caused a mouse to 


be made in pure gold, and went with it to his counting. | 


‘house. I asked him whether he recollected me. He 


shook his head and begged me to say what I wanted. 
I said I had come to repay him an advance which he had 
| made to me, both capital and interest. He requested 
me to help him in searching for the entry in his books, 
I said [ could show it at once. Thereupon I pointed 
to the figure of the mouse scratched on the box, and 


this brought the whole scene back to his memory. I ' 


then placed the golden mouse on the figure, and eaid, 
need not tell you that he afterwartl gave mie his ' 


| ‘There, air, you have the ospital, with interest.’ 


only daughter, and: that I became heir to his immense 
wealth... Yon also know that I am known all over 
India by the nickname of the ‘Golden Monee.’ But 
fow are with its 


‘THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 


-NCLE JOHN is not only the good friend of The 

Obristian Union, but of all the boys and girls 
who read it; he has helped so many boys and girls to 
usefulness and happiness ‘that The Christian Union 
gladly. introdudes him to its large family of Young 
Folks. 


Your turn. to-day, ours to-morrow.” It was after 
the Battle of Magenta, I think, that one present at 
the burial of the poor fellows who had fallen heard 
these words spoken by a soldier belonging to the bury- 
ing party. ‘Whether, after the next fight, they had to 
make a grave for this man, or whether he lived to 
march home with the victors, we cannot tell; but as 
we picture him standing over the trench in which the 
bodies of his comrades were laid, perhaps a tear dim- 
ming his eye, we know his thoughts were on coming 
battles and the fortunes of war. 

I want to say a word to the boys ‘about these 
‘*fortunes of war;” in other words, about their 
chances in the great battle in which, as they grow up, 
they will all. be engaged. We call it the battle 
of life; and it is a battle no less real than those 
in which men march in rank and shoot their 
fellows. Itis a life-long conflict; and just as cour- 
age’ in actual fighting, patience and fortitude under 
hatdship, obedience to the commander, steadiness 
and discipline, are expected of our soldiers at the 
front, 80, even to a greater degree, must life’s soldiers 
have these qualities if they wish to send home the news 
of victory. 

Moat boys are fond of stories that have a dash of ex- 
citement in them ; and no doubt all my young friends 
have read accounts of soldiers not only going bravely 
into battle, but eager to come in front of the enemy. 
Something like this spirit is in the breasts of healthy, 
active lads as they find themselves growing up, begin- 
ning to be of use, and feeling that they will soon be 
men. They will have farms or stores and homes and 
occupations of their own, and they will take their 
part in all they see their fathers and elder brothers 
doing to-day. 

I well remember the time when I used to think my 
mother the most tender and loving mother that God 
had ever given to a boy, and my father the wisest and 
best man that lived—at any rate, for many miles 
around. Time has taken away both, and I have lived 
to see a great deal of the world; but I have not quite 
got rid ‘of that first notion yet, end, I believe, in thou- 
sands of happy homes there are good sons who have 
just that idea, which I, for one, am in no hurry to see 
them outgrow. What is more natural than for the 
boys to look up to the father, to be interested in what he 
says, to admire his way of doing things, and to look 
forward to the time when they will be men like him, 
and able to do the same ? 

_ All this is more or less looking forward to the great 
battle of life; and if a boy is doing his level best he is 


‘getting ready, with cheerfulness and vigor; to take his 


patt in it. Unlike the soldier on the Italian battle-— 
field, he is too young to have a clear notion of the 
“fortunes of war” that await him, and he is unlike 
‘him, too, in the fact that in his battle the issue for him 
does not depend on 4 stray bullet, but on the qualities 


with which he sets out. 


There is one’ thing I wish all the boys who read 
these pages to make up their minds now to do; it is 
the starting-point at which all true manhood and ex- 


‘Celletice and real success begin, and you must do it for 


yourselyés. I want you all to make up your minds, 
| with the prayer-sought help of God, to do right and to 
be worthy men as you grow up. Think a moment on 
the meaniag of that word ** worthy ;” we often use it, I 
fear, too lightly in common conversation. A ‘‘ worthy ” 

man is one who is worth something, not so much in 
dollars and cents as in character. I have no doubt 
you have already noticed differences in people. There 
are some who, whatever their position, seem to amount 
to very little. They’ just live, and that is all; their 
‘lives seem to be of very little benefit, and if they were 
removed 00 One would miss them. In a row of figures 
they are the “naughts,” and people have actually 
learned to call them ‘“‘ciphers.” Others, again, are 
heipers of themselves and of those around them. They 
are the persons to whom we turn for advice and help. 
They take their full share of duties and responsibili- 
ties, and their lives are a benefit toall around. They 


are the ‘‘figures.” Let everybody make up his mind 


that he will be a “seven” or an “eight,” or even a 
‘nine ;” if not that, then a ‘‘three” or a ** four,” or. 
even a “ one,” but not a cipher. 

Boys, begin right ; right at the very begiuning. There, 
is‘no boy old enough to think Who cannot do some- 
Taay to each, 


| 
| 
| 
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be a good boy first, and then it is more than likely you 
* will be a successful man. I say to the youngest, don’t 


stand around. If you see you can help mother, do it 
without waiting for her to tell you. If you want call- 
ing two or three times before you ‘get up, make up 
your mind to call yourself next time, and doit. Don’t 
grumble when you are sent on an errand, even if it. 
does interfere with something youare doing. If you 
are fond of some bad boy’s company, leave him alone. 


JOHN. |- 
-| August 22: the pictures ‘* Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.” Is not 


AUNT PATIENOCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

AST winter a package came to me from Missis- 

sippi; it caused an exclamation of delight when 
it was opened. I think I told you of it at the time, 
and how we enjoyed the beauty of the ‘‘ tidy,” and won- 
dered at the skill and patience of the little girl who 
made it for me. It has hung on @ large easy-chair 
ever since, and has been a constant reminder of the 
dear little girl who made it. I hoped some time to see 
her, for she was anxious to learn, and there are no 
good schools near her; so I thought she would find a 
home and a chance to go to school in New York with 
a very devoted and generous relative, and that I should 
know her there. But God had better things for her 
than even a New York school. There, with all the 
abundant advantages, there are many sad disadvan- 
tages. Scholars learn other than good things at even 
the best of schools, and, besides, they are homesick 
sometimes; they are, perhaps, unkindly treated by 
irritable teachers and vain and cross schoolmates. 
Little Jennie, now, has none of these sad things, 
and she has more than all the good. You have 
thought now to what Teacher and to what school 
she has gone. Perhaps she would have chosen to 
stay with her dear father and mother and sisters if 
she had not heard the voice of her Heavenly Father 
telling her it was well for her to leave the dear ones for 
alittle time; for she was very thoughtful and helpful 
in her home in that new part of our country, where 
there is so much to do. When she fell ill, although it 
was a great undertaking, her parents took her to a 
large city, hoping that the skillful doctors there 
might heal their darling’s sickness. But it was not in 
their power, and on the journey back to her home she 
died. It gives me a sacred joy that this dear little 
Jennie remembered me, and talked of me in her sick- 
ness, and she sent me this message, with her love: 
**One more of your little nieces has gone home to 
swell the multitude and to sing the praises and glory 
of her Father in heaven. She had much pain 


to bear, but you need not be told that, with 
this thought to comfort her, she bore it 
patiently. God help us all—the older ones. and 


the younger ones—to be prepared to send a cheer- 
ful message back as we leave this world! And to be 
ready for dying, we must learn to live. There is no 
surer way to be prepared to die than to be prepared to 
live. Andif you have tried to live right without the 
Saviour’s help, you have found out how useless any 
such trial is. If you aceept his help for your needs 
now, he will take care of all the future ones. And re- 


member, my dear boys and girls, that he requires from. 


you only the feeling that you need him, and will trust 
and obey him. He will fill your life fuller of joy than 
you ever imagined it could be filled; for his service 


requires the giving up of no good thing except to take 


some better one. And now, with a cheerful thought 
about our dear ones who have been called to go a little 


before us to the new home, let us do each hour’s work | 


and take each pleasure with a loving, Ohristly spirit. 
Nuwrorr, Ky, 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

How I would like to be one of your little nieces! I am nine years 
old. I go to school, and read and write, and I have three sisters, 
Grandma takes The Christian Union, and she reads me the letters in 
Your niece, - Lizziz L, 


Well! you may. Your letter is a nice little one, and 
I almost had to take my spectacles to find it. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., February 5, 1888 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May I please be one of your nieces? My little baby brother is 
very cunning. Every day that our kitchen-girl brings the coal into 
the kitchen, he wants to help. Every Sunday my sister and I play 
Sunday school together, Every Sunday night before supper the 
family gather together in the sitting-room and we have a children’s 
hour. We recite Bible verses and hymns, In our Suanday-school in 
the afternoon we learn our Sanday-school lesson for next Sunday, 
and things to recite at children’s hour. I go to school, and my les- 
sons are reading, spelling, and arithmetic. I have been in the build- 
ing one year, and I have been in the first two rooms. I am now in 


the secend room. ‘Your loving niece, Mazzx M. B. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

you, do not pat tx the paper. Please 
print my sister’s, if you think best. 


I thank you very much for the Christmas card you gave me. My 
sister and I will send ten cents for the poor children. 
Your loving niece, Na.us N. B. 
When the letters come in such a cloud as they do after 
‘Christmas, I can print but a few of them. This letter 


have fll now for purpose. Often ‘my young | 


people inquire what they can do on a Sunday. There 
are some little girls who have found something very 
good to do, and I am not surprised that they are 
thoughtful of one another. Now the cooler days are 
coming, and you will be driven in-doors, and Sunday 
may seem dull. Try this plan for a while. Nellie 
will please forgive me for printing her note when she 
asked me not to. 


August 1888, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Answer to Riddle, “The Twins,” in ‘The Christian Union of 


Uncas the name of an Indian saehem of the Mohegan tribe in 
Easton, Conn.? He fought with Miantonomi, sachem of the Nar- 
ragansetts, and died before 1700, 


Yes; you are right; but cannvut some one tell us 
more about Uncas? 


J ACKSORVILLE, Fia., Jane 10, 1838, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I should have written to you sooner, but I have been waiting to 
earn twenty-five cents I inclose for the children. I got your beautiful 
card, and thank you kindly. I am sorry you had so much tronbie in 
sending it, and will hereafter write name in full. 

Your affectionate nephew, Enpprs L. 8. 


That isa good resolve. Please take notice, all of you, 
and follow Eddie’s example. I have a large roll of 
very good letters which I cannot do anything with 
because they have no proper date and signature. 


I have heard litt!e girls and boys—possibly, too, I 
have heard older persons—wish they were something 
else or somebody else. A friend has given me some 
lines written by a little girl who has come to a very 
wise conclusion, and thinks she prefers to be herself. 
I think the editors have very much worse poetry than 
this sent to them for the paper. 

MY LIKES. 
I'd like to be a butterfly, 
And roam o’er hill and plain ; 
But when it rained, and when it blew, 
I’d wish for home again. 


I’d like to be a sweet white dove, 

And coo with my dear mate; 

But doves are sometimes caught and kilied, 
So I think I'd rather wait. 


I'd like to be a lovely rose, 

And live in sunshine’s ray ; 

But when the winter came I’d die, 
And vanish quite away. 


I'd like to be a handsome tree, 
With pretty leaves on me; 

Bat then I might be sawed in two, 
And that would not sait me. 


I'd like to be a little colt, 
Where food I would not lack ; 
Bat after I grew older, 

Some one would ride my back. 


I think I’d rather be myself, 

And live with my own mother ; 

For I think she can’t help liking me, 
Though I am a dreadfal bother. 


Orvawa, Ken. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I am a littie girl ten years old. {[ have one sister named Fannie ; 
she is nine years old. We live away up on a hill four miles from 
town, and it is very dry out here, and so the man has to get water 
from the spring to water the stock. There is a sled fixed to hanl 
water on, and Ben, the old mule, is hitched up to the sled. My 
sister and I like very much to ride over to the spring. Sometimes 
the barrel is rea! full, and then the water slops on us and gets us real 
wet. My Aunt Fannie takes The Christian Union, and I like to read 
the letters very much. This is the first time I havewritten, I would 
like to see my letter printed. I would like to be one of your nieces. 

Your loving friend, Eixa K. 


It has been very dry in this region lately, but now the 


drought is ‘‘ broken,” as they say, and I hope we shall | 


have plenty of water before the ground freezes. 
Conn., July 28, 1888, 


went up there last yy We saw Fiossy, 
our calf, this spring, and she is justi the color of Star (her mother). 


Do you try to use yourright hand? I hope you will. 
It is a good plan to have both trained to work. 


- | Amuse yourself sometime playing school with both 


hands, and see how you can encourage the dull scholar 
to overtake the bright one. I should like to have a 
letter from each of my young people written with the 
hand they are least accustomed to use. 


"too. Our dear grandma left us last summer, and went to 
live with God and the angels. She was such a dear, good grandma, 
Aunt Lizzie lives with grandpa, and we like so much to go there. I 
have a cat named Ballie. My paps is in Milwaskee. I went 


miles from Portage City. Please give my love to Trixie, lla 

From your loving niece, U. 

Ah! now I shall surprise you. You had forgotten 
all about this letter, hada’t you ? I have been overturn- 
ing my desk a little lately, and a letter now and then 
flutters out from its hiding-place underneath some of 
the piles of letters which come in answer to my cards. 
Gracie, I hope, has a better complexion than Trixie’s 
wax dol] Elsie. Poor Elsie was left in a warm place 
one day, and the dear little thing was covered with 
‘‘great drops of perspiration”—so Trixie said—and 
she has never quite recovered from that overheating. 
But Trixie loves her as much as ever. 


Nraeara Fars, September 15, 1888, 
Dear Aunt Pationce: yes 


one of your nephews. I have two sisters; one is twenty-one years 
old, and the other four. I have two brothers ; one is twenty-four 
years old, and the other eighteen. Papa takes ‘The Christian Union, 
and I like to read the letters in Our Young Folks very mach. I think 
1 have written enough ; 80 good by. 

From your loving nephew, Louis W. E. 

Now, Master Louis, you will have to write me 
another letter to pay for leaving out one word. What 
month were you ten years old ? this month or last? It 
isa good plan to read a letter over after it is written, 
and look for mistakes and omissions. I do not like 
to do it, for I think, when I read one of my own letters, 
that it ought to be a great deal better, and I have half 
a mind not to send it. I am glad you sent yours. . 


ZANESVILLE, Ohio, August 19, 1888. 
Dear Aunt Pationes: 
Am I too young to be one of your nephews? I am four years 


| and I am spending the summer with my grandma. I used to 


in St. Louis, but next menth I am going to Helena, Montana, 

live, and when I get there I wili write you about the mountains. 

used to see the mountains in Colorado Springs last summer. I am 
giad I like traveling, for we will be nearly five days on the choo. 
choos, One summer I spent in Walpole, N. H., and Nantucket. I 
can’t remember much, for I was only two years old. My sister is 
two years old. Her name is Lulu, but we call her ** Sisserenie,’ I 
see you have another nephew whose name is Bradford. I would 


| like to hear from him. Don’t get us mixed. 


Braprorp E. 

know allof my letters, and can spell four wordse—“ cat,”’ 
mat,” “ is,” and this.” 

No, I assure you, I don’t mix my nephews and 
nieces, though I do mix their letters sometimes. What 
a funny way toshortenaname! I hope you will write 
me about the mountains, There are some hills in 
sight of my window, and as I write I glance out now 
and then and see the shadows on them. Just now 
they are beautiful, and patches of bright sunlight are 
moving over them, lighting up rocks and trees, and 
making it seem as if the hills were smiling. Soon the 
leaves will turn their autumn colors, and then there 
will be a new beauty in the mountains, that are never 
twice quite the same, though they look so grand and 
immovable. Affectionately, Aust ParTiznos. 


PUZZLES. 
DOUBLE AOCROSTIO. 
1. Ariver. 3. Anativeof Asia. 8.Toinjnre. 4,Asnare. 5, He- 


culent. 6.To support. 7.A plain. 8. Akindof hymn. 9, Part 
of an optical instrument. 10. A plant. 11, Afruit. 13. A morbid 


In work, bat not in play; 
In ballet, not in gan ; 


Whole is a name dear to every boyish heart, 8. H. H, 


DOUBLE DIAMOND, 
1, A letter. 3. A point of time. 8%. A mass of clay. 
behave. 6. A letter. 
1. A letter. %. To contend. Large 
Consequence, A letter. ‘Pranx Mar. 


Composed of 34 letters. 
My 1, 3, 7, 18, 5, is a ghost. 
My 8, 33, 94, 58, 9, 2, 15, 16, 2, 13, 98, is a book by “ Pansy.” 
My 10, 9, 21, 90, is to forbid. 
My 17, 18, 19, 14, 11, 16, isa girl’s name. 
My 4, 6, 8, is an insect. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1, A flower. 3%. Greasy. 8%. A berry. 4. Part of the face. 


4, To 


Kars. 


K. 
ANSWEES TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 6. 
Double Diamond. Double Acrostic. 
B I sthma 5 
Own ABT B ichelie U 
SWEETBBIBE v eda M 
TEN I sora 
Tt B 
Gea 
Charades.—O-Leo-pat-ra (Cleopstrs). | 
Advertisement af New Broks.—(Buried Cities). 1. Charleston. 2. 


THE. CHRISTIAN. .UNION, 
Finals, bird, 8, W. 
CROSS WORD. 
In fan, bat not in mirth ; 
In saddle, not in girth ; 
In moon, bat not in star ; 
In near, bat in far ; 
Dear Aunt Patience: In cruise, but not in sail ; 
{ thought I would write to you, Isaw myiletter in the paper. I In hammer, not in nail, 
had forgotten all about it. I go to the Congregational church, and In under, not in over ; 
our minister’s name is Mr. T. He has got a wife and s baby boy. In grass, but not in clover ; ; 
I don’t know whether you can read this or not, as I write left- 
handed. I will close now. I remain 
— 
Dear Aunt Patience; 
I am a little girl eight years old. I have a little bird; it is named | [ee 
Mossy. I have six dolls, and their names are Dimple, Gracie, Violet, 
Jessie, Bessie, and Rosy. Dimple and Gracie are wax dolls. Gracie 
is a wax doll my mamma brought from England when she was « 
a littie girl. I have one sieter and one brother. Their names are 
Emeline and Vincent. Emeline is seventeen and Vincent is thirteen. 
My grandpa takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the‘letters 
very much. He takes the “ St. Nicholas ” and the “ Youth’s Com- 
to school three weeks last summer, and then had the measies. | Rochester. 8% Toledo. 4. Troy. 5. Mobi % Paul. 7. Har | 
I went to Sanday-school this afternoon, My teacher's name is Miss | ford. 8. Oswego. Auguste, 10. Denver. 11. Eimira, 1%. Lynn. <a 
Carrie T——, and cur Superintendent ts Mr. T-——, I live nine Riddles, 


~ 


, No. 


Books and ‘Suthors, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS" 


Dr. Martensen, Bishop of Beeland (an ‘{eland of 
Denmark), might have stood for the portrait of Vic- 
tor Hugo's good Bishop of D—. He writes of ethics | 
as one who cares for men vr than for theories. If 
Occasionally his views are somewhat colored by ‘his 
ecclesiastical position, they are rarely narrow and 
never bigoted. It is really worth while for one who 
has been educated in a New England atmosphere to 
see how many of the moral questions strike a thor- 
oughly good, pious, and spiritually minded Christian 
teacher who has been educated in an atmosphere 
very different. He argues at considerable length the 
question of dramatic entertainments ; claims that the 
world owes much which it could ill afford to part with 
tothe stage: Denmark, the dramatic works of Holberg 
and Ochlenschiaiger ; Germany, the tragedies of Schiller, 
and Goethe's ‘‘ Faust ;” England, the works of Shakes- 
peare. He discusses some of the German Hotidns on 
this subject, as that of Rothe, who proposes to abolish 
permanent theaters and the actor class, and provide 
for dramatic entertainments by amateur performances 
on the great festal days, and that of Schleiermacher, 
who proposes that the authors shall act their own 
pieces. These and kindred theories he dismisses as 
wholly unpractical. He indicates with candor ‘the 
dangers of the stage, especially the danger to moral 
life incurred by the fact that the actor is, cop- 
stantly living in appearances, and is: thus. liable -to 
lose the inmost truth of his personality. He insists 
that these dangers can be overcome, and the actot | 
class built up on a moral foundation, and urges.the 
duty ‘“‘ to purify and cultivate the stage as much as 
. possible in the spirit of art and morality.” The'whole- 
sale condemnation of dramatic art he condemns as, 
the manifestation of ‘‘an intellectual narrowness, 
which arrogantly assumes the right to judge all mat-. 
ters of whose value it is ignorant, or of an uncertain | 
and struggling mind which perceives danger for itself, | 
and which can, for that. very reason, pass no general 
judgment.” He is very conservative. on the woman 
question, holding that woman's qualities unfit her for 
_ public life, and he sharply criticises the views of such | 
writers as John Stuart Mill. He is less conservative. 
on the question of marriage and divorce, giving to 
Christ’s prohibition in Matthew v., 82, and xix., 9, a very: 
liberal construction, and maintaining that continued. 
cruelty, personal ill usage, and apparently even incom- 
patibility, of temper, are valid grounds for divorce. 
The most valuable chapters in bis book are those: 
which treat of the labor question. His sympathies are. 
heartily and unmistakably with the common people. 
He vigorously repudiates the assumptions of Adam) 
Smith, whom he justly criticises for entirely ignoring, 
the ethical elements in human nature. He repudiates. 
the fundamental doctrine of political economy, that 
free competition is the panacea for all social woes. 
‘Experience has taught us,” he says, ‘ that while 
free competition has indeed abolished former monopo- 
lies and the evils therewith connected, it has brougit' 
into existence a new monopoly—namely, that of capi-. 
_ tal—under the oppression of which countless numbers: i 
have fallen into a condition which does not essentially 
differ from that of the slaves of antiquity.” He quotes) 
with approval Luther’s characteristic assertion, ‘ A 
bridle must be put in the mouths of the Foggers and; 
all such companies.” -He states.admirably and clearly, 
the evils—poverty, insecurity, joyless mechanical! 
labor, frightful death-rate of childrén, demoralization: 
of adults—which result from the absolute subordina- 
tion of the great laboring class to the few wealthy em- 
ployers. He criticises sharply communism and social - 
ism, and indicates some lines in which we thay look’for 
light, while he frankly'confesses the problem to be one. 
for which as yet no solution has been found. These 
descriptive hints may serve to indicate the spirit of; 
the book, which is throughout admirable, philanthropic, 
Christian. The modern minister could hardly read 
these pages without getting from them some valuable 
suggestions for practical preaching ‘on. 
topics. 


JAMES BUCHANAN: 


Mr. Curtis had ample materials for the preparation, 
of this work, ‘and he was well qualified for-it, ax well | 
by his sympathy with Mr. Buchanan as by his familiar |- 
ity with public events. A public life covering nearly’ 
half.a.century—from 1814 to 1861—could net be written 
without presenting a summary of the history of the coun- 
try during that period. Like many other eminent men, 
Mr. Buchanan graduated at an early age—vighteen ; 
he was elected to the — of Pennsylvania 
D> 
‘Christian Ethice. Social Ethics, H. 
Translated. by — | & 


Work : Harper & Brothers.) 


| from errors.. The statement as to the vote for Mr. 


| liness, but it is nevertheless a fascinating biography, and one 


on wasted Opportinities, 
) ‘that “ whatsoever a man sows that shall he also reap.” The 


| when twenty-three, and to Congress when twenty-nine. 
By. President Jackson he was appointed Minister to 
Russia, and on his return his native State sent him to 
the Senate of the United States. Declining a seat in 
the Qabinet of Mr, Van Buren, he remained in the 
Senate, to which he was e elected forathird term. The 
offer of the first place in the Cabinet of Mr. Polk was 
aceepted, and Mr. Buchanan was Secretary of State 
through the whole of President Polk’s term. For 
the next four years lie was‘in private life, but early | he 
in the administration of President Pierce he was ap- 
pointed Minister to Eagland. In 1856 he returned home 
in time to be nominated and elected to the Presidency. 

Such a career implies ability as well as popularity. 
The estimate placed by Mr. Curtis on the talents of 
Mr. Buchanan is an extravagant one, but he must have 
been a man of good mind and large intelligence. 
There was much to admire in his personal character, 
and he was well received in social circles at home 
and abroad. Large extracts from his speeches are given, 
and much of his correspondence.. In much that he 
said and wrote there_is manifest deprecatory tone. 
He seems to be defendiug himself against attack, real 
or imagined, A man thoroughly convinced of his 
own sincerity and honesty and the correctness of his 
positions will not be continually asserting that he is 
sincere, and honest, and right. This attitude of 
defense is more apparent during and after his Presi- 
dential career; but there was something in the man 
himeelf, independent of the circumstances in which 
he was placed, thatled to it. He seemed always to be 
afraid that his party friends would not be satisfied, or 
that some word or act of his would be misinterpreted. 

He was too narrow to be a great statesman. He was 
an intense partisan, in this exceeding all other Presi- 
dents. He lacked the courage necessary for a great 
leader. There was in him little self-reliance. The 
great blunders of his administration may be traced to 
| his timidity, his subserviency to his party, his fear of 
alienating the South. His mind was fettered by liter- 
alness. The Lecompton Constitution was a most un- 
worthy one, but it was made by a convention duly 
called, and so he must recommend the admission of 
Kansas with it. The Kansas Legislature might have 
atrocious laws, but was it not the Legislature elected 
under the Territorial act? He saw that no State had 
the right to secede, and said so; but in the same breath 
he charged upon the North evil deeds which no South-_ 
ern State could be expected to endure peaceably—deeds 
warranting revolution. 

Mr. Curtis defends him stoutly in nearly everything 
except the obiter dictum of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case, that the slaveholder had the right to 
take his slaves into any Territory of the United States, 
Mr. Curtis admits that in his own judgment this was not 
a judicial decision in that case. The two portly volumes 
are handsomely printed, and for the most part are free 


Monroe as President, that he received a majority of 
109 out of 217 votes for the first term, and 118 out of 
235 for his second, is a very careless blunder, but not 
of the printer. The actual majority was 149 in the 
230 in the second. 


“TAREE BIOGRAPHIES. 


“Tt a be difficult {o name three men more widely di- 
verge in. aim, method, and achievement then Professor 
‘Palmer, the éminent Orientalist who fell at the hands of the: 
‘Egyptians in the late war; Sheridan, the dramatist, poli-' 
tician, and orator; and Handél, the possessor of a neble and 
serious musical genins. Mr. Besant’s ‘‘ Life of Professor: 
Palmer” (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) has the im- 
‘mense advantage of dealing with a career the bare recital of 
‘the facts of which contains all the elements of romance. 
Professor ‘Palmer belonged to that class of men, never 
humerous in any age, who present to their friends fresh and 
‘striking phases of personality, and whose careers are full of 
| surprises. and unexpected developments. The story of his 
life, as told in these columns, is too recent to be repeated 
here; let it suffice to eay that.it is a record which no young 
man can read without being stimulated, and which no man 
who. has jeft his youth behind him can read without feeling 
that life is always presenting new opportunities and that '' it 
ig never too late to mend,” even in the case of the sluggard. 
Mr. Bésant’s work shows evidence of haste, and he has not 
‘made the tnost of his ‘rich material. The book gives one a 
sense of Mncompleteness, and’ tit times of positive sloven- 


which will be eead not only With pleasure but with profit. — 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ** Sheridan” (New York: Harper & Broth- 
js’ just the sort Of book one would expect from the hand 
at fertile and facile writer. The story is’ told fluently, 
tea, but it is pervaded by a tone of conventional condem- 
nation which irritates the reader. and reminds him occasion- 
ally. of the old-style Sanday-school book. There was enough 
‘in Sheridan’s life toicondemn without making a biography 
the’ object of which is to: delineate and illustrate it—a homily 
irregalar habits, and the certainty 


lite ‘as Sheridan's is most effectively and 
taught by the recital of the facts. Mrs. Oliphant 
delightfal...book, but. she bas over- 


which positively disfigure her 
of artists and musicians, as a general rule, are liable to 
be either of so sketchy a character as to be of little value 
except to the general reader, or of such infinite and dry 
detail of life and works as to possess interest for the 
scholar alone. In his ‘‘ Life of Handel” (New York: Mac- 
milian & Co.) Mr. Rockstro appears to have struck a very 
happy medium, and to have justified fully the praise be- 
stowed upon it by so eminent an author.tvy aa George 
wn D.C.L., who writes an introductory notice, Says 

: “The book will, I think, be found to solve satisfactorily 
the difficult problem of writing the life of an artist so that it 
shall be welcome and interesting at once to the scientific and 
the general reader.” In the perusal of the boox our own 
wants have been amply filled, and there is little that may be 
said about Handel that one cannot find in this book. Its 
value is increased by a very copious index; and features 
which commend it specially to the student are a catalogue of 
Handel’s complete works, a genealogical tree of the Handel 
family, a technical history of the ‘‘ Messiah,” facsimiles of 
his handwriting and the manuscript score of ‘'I Kuow that 
my Redeemer Liveth,” a sketch uf the rise and fall of the 
Royal Academy of Music of Handel’s day, and much other 
matter, apart from the biographical element, of great interest 
to a wide class of readers. There are certain new features 
also in this book, which appear for the first time in any biog- 
raphy of Handel; and they are the complete catalogue above 
mentioned, and the record of the minute memoranda of date 
on his scores, which, in the latter period of his life, Handel 
was very careful to make. The charges of plagiarism which 
are made against Handel, notably in the case of ‘' Israel in 
Egypt” and the Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” are discussed at 
some length, but not with the searching investigation which 
so grave a question requires. This, however, does not de- 
tract from the value of the work as a popular histofty of the 
life of the great composer; and every musical library would 
be enriched by the appearance of this volume on its shelves. 


Political Hoonomy, By Francis A. Walker. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) Letus say in the outset, in noticing this 
volume, that we share the opinions—prejudices, if you please 
—of Mr. Ruskin and Daniel Webster respecting political 
economy as a science. Mr. Walker, for example, tells us 
that the economist, as such, ‘‘ has nothing to do with the ques- 
tions what men had better do, or what regulations should 
be made for theirmutual intercourse.” He tells us that the 
modern system of industry. ‘‘ involves the subordination of 
the mass of the laboring population to a select and compara- 
tively small body of employers, who assume the responsibil- 
ities and direct the agencies of production,” but that 
‘* whether this gain is accomplished at a certain social and 
political loss is a question the economist is not called upon to 
discuss.” In short, Political Economy is simply the science 
of enlightened self-interest, and proceeds us though there — 


- were no other motives to be brought to bear upon man, and 


as though men were put into this world simply to make 
money ; and it leaves some other science—ethics and religion, 

chiefly—to bring to bear upon life other considerations. This 
seems to us much as though a set of teachers should arise to 
teach astronomy as though there were no sun, leaving 

another set of teachers to show what changes in the conclu- 

sions reached are made by the fact that there isasun. Grant- 
ing, however, the reasonableness of the time-honored dis- 
tinction between political economy and ethics, and that the 

former science is to te studied as though the latter did not 

exist, we give a high place to this treatise. Professor 

Walker is not only an authority in his department, but he is 
an admirable teacher. His definitions are remarkably clear ; 

and though he throws out of his calculations all other than 

merely economic considerations, he does so avowedly, and 
continually reminds the student that other considerations do 

exist—a respect for ethics not always paid by preceding 
writers in the same field. He is also more modern, gnd shows 
@ more lively appreciation of the living facte of to-day, than 
most writers of text-books en this subject, though we are 
persuaded that he might do this to a much greater extent, not 
only without injury, but with positive advantage. The book 
is to be of chief use as a text-book of instruction in our 
higher schools and colleges. 


Italian By- Ways. By John Addington Bymonds. ‘dew 
York: Henry Holt & Co.) The versatile gift of Mr. 
Symonds seem s rather to grow than to lose point and power 
by the great demands which he has made upon it in the last 
five years. Such a work as his ‘' History of the Italian RKe- 
naissance,” issued by these publishers in five large volumes, 
would severely tax the resources and power of most writers ; 
but when one adds to this very considerable achievement 
those charming and scholarly volumes on ‘'The Greek 
Poets,” other sketches of travel, a considerable amount of 
poetry and other excellent work, one is almost appalled at 
the industry and versatility of a man whoée health is known 
to be delicate. In this volume Mr. Symonds describes, 
with all the wealth and splendor of his rich vocabulary, some 
of the miost attractive localities in Italy. It is needless to 
say that he is no common traveler. He is at once historian, 
poet, artist, scholar, and man of the world, and hie refiec- 
tions aud observations are keenly suggestive. Hie style 
gains with every volume, and in these sketches is seen at its 


best. 

Folk-Tales of Bengal By. the Rev. es Behari Day. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) This volume is another con- 
tribution to that literature of popular imagination and ob- 
servation which is fast assuming large proportions, and 
which possesses a perennial interest. The best stories are 
those which grow out of popular life; our. fairy stories are 
repeated and remembered from generation to generation be- 
| cause they spring out of the common soil of human sympa- 
thy and. imagination, The stories in this many 


pleaded: it which . are 


enongh, byt which arg out of Place, 


| _Sker. 27, 1883, 


— 


— 


own. They are very different from our popular fairy stories, 
which are mainly of German or Celtic origin, and yet they 
have many things in common, as even ‘the’ moet ‘casual 
reader cannot fajl to observe. .: 
The English Bodley Family. By Horace &. ‘Sendder. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & So.) The Bodley books have 
been so universally read and are already in so many homes 
that there no longer exists any necessity for characterising 
the successive additions tothe series which Mr. Scudder gives 
the world from time to time. The careful workmanship. the 
healthful tone, tae artistic sense of what is effective and nat- 
ural, the simple but pictureeque narration, are characteristic 
of this latest number of a delightfully growing family. Our 
children cannot know too much of English history and Eng- 
lish scenery. This volume will serve as a charming guide 
through some of the most entertaining and impressive inci- 
dents in English history, and through seme of the most de 
lightful and alluring Englieh landscapes. 
Don't. A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties More or 
Less Prevalent in Conduct and Speech. By Censor. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) The matter of this dainty little 
book, No. 2 of the Parchment Paper Series, does not differ 
from that of any manual of politeness now before the public, 
so universal are the laws of good society; but the manner 
of expression is new, and, in the main, well adapted to its 
- gubject. The prohibitory nature of most of the rules of so- 
ciety gave rise to the negative form which the author has 
adopted. The book aims to assist ‘‘ many young men” (why 
not women, tog ?) ‘‘ of good instincts and good intentions, 
whose education in some particulars has been neglected,” 
and does not claim to be a monitor of social etiquette in its 
more advanced and complex forms. 
Songs of Fair Weather. By Maurice Thompson. (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.) This beautifal volume is another 
illustration of the taste.and elegance which these publishers 
often display in their ‘books. Choice binding and fine 
printing add to the attractiveness of a collection of verse 
which is fresh, hopeful, and picturesque, if not greatly imag- 
inative. Mr. Thompson finds his themes mostly in out-of- 
door life, and here his observation is keen, his fancy active, 
and his perception of beauty healthful and vivid. His versi- 
fication is felicitous, and occasional lines reach a very high 
mark of technical work. Asa whole, the volume gives one 
an impression of contact with a fresh, responsive nature, in 
sympathy with the freedom and joy of nature, and possessed 
in no small measure of the musical gift. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication send us ‘‘ Tom 
Bard and Other Nortonville Boys,” by the Rev. J. A. Davis, 
and ‘‘Dr. Grantly’s Neighbors,” by E. B. Keneeney and 
Annette Lucille Noble. It may be said, in a word, that what- 
ever Miss Noble writes is worth reading. The same pub- 
lishers issue the Rev. Jacob Helffenstein’s ‘* Banquet of Love,” 
a litde volume of religious meditations; and ‘‘' Among the 
Alaskans,” a volume descriptive of life in the North.——-The 
National Teraperance Society issue a story by Annette 
Lucille Noble with the suggestive title, ‘‘How Billy 
Went Up in the World;” ‘“‘ Hannah, One of the Strong 
Women,” by Julia McC. N. Wright, and ‘‘ Betty’s 
Bright Idea,’ are both stories with a, decided motive. 
——Funk & Wagnalls republish the Rev. Wm. Reid’s 
‘‘ The Child’s Guide to Heaven,” and ‘‘ The Fold of Jesus,” 
with an introduction by the Rev. E. P. Hammond.—— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. add to their list Mrs, James T. 
Field’s ‘‘ How to Help the Poor,” a little book of practical 
directions which. gives some account.of experiments in the 
direction of self-belping charities; ‘‘Twenty Poems from 
Longfellow,” illustrated by Ernest Longfellow, presenting in 
happy alliauce the poetic genius of the father and the artistic 
skill of the son; and the ‘' Riverside Shakespeare,” a beau- 
tiful complete edition of the great dramatist, in three vol- 
umes, with introduction and notes by Richard Grant White. 
——Thomas Whittaker issues a new edition of Mr. Saunders’s 
delightful book, ‘‘ Salad for the Solitary and the Social,” a 
book too good to remain permanently out of print.——. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons continue the publication of their 
‘‘ International Revised Commentary” in a volume devoted 
to the Gospel of St. John; ‘*The Hoosier School-Boy,” by 
_ Edward Eggleston, has already found favor in the pages of 

the ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” and will now get a larger audience that 
it has appeared in book form; ‘‘ Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities” 
is a fascinating little cook-book, which tempts even the rnon- 
professional readers to an examination of its pages, and has 
for ite special feature an intelligent ecoaomy of the kitchen; 
Professor George P. Fisher's *‘Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief” is likely to be the most important work of 
this kind issued during the present season, and will command 
careful reading and wide attention ——-The American Tract 
Society gend us ‘‘ Wavside Springs,” by Theodore L. Cuyler, 
and ‘‘Morning Thoughts for our Daughters,” by Mrs. G. 8. 
Veaney, two books of a meditative religious character.—— 
James R. Osgood & Uo. publish two choice books in Maurice 
Thompson's ‘' Songs in Fair Weather,” and their new edition 
of Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation of Christ ;” “A Woman's 
Reason,” by Mr. Howells, will be weleomed in book form; 
and George KE. Waring’s ‘‘ Ruby” will certainly be read by 
all who appreciated the edmirable of his story 
in this series. . 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ‘‘. Historic Notes of Lite and Let- 
ters in usetts’’ is, without question, the most valuable 
contribution to the current number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
It is an article, or lecture perhaps, which embraces in its 
ip transcendental moyement which Emerson himself 
shared, and the narrative of which, along with that 
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rare and choice passage of biography than we may hope to 


see again for a long time. His pictures of other distin- 
guished men of the day are not less interesting, although 
possessed of less enthusiastic appreciation. The remaining 
articles of the number are of a very varied and entertaining 
sort, although one feels the lack of such intellectual richness 
as shows iteclf without ostentation in every line of the 
‘* Historic Notes.” Mr. Crawford’s latest note of his ‘* Ro- 
man Singer” is a tragic one, and, his hero being an actor, 
we may describe the situation theatrically: ‘‘ Lights down ; 
curtain to this act, with slow music.” Comedy, with a shade 
of love, is the cue of Mr. Lathrop’s latest ‘‘ Newport” chap- 
ters, and we are left in a painful dilemma as to just how 
Octavia feels toward Oliphant. Mr. William Chauncey 
Langdon’s “‘Roman Notes during the Italian Revolution ;” 
Elizabeth Robins’s ‘‘ Mmuadisem in Religion;” W-. 8. Lis- 
comb’s ‘‘ Mutilation of Ancient Texts;”’ Henry James’s 
‘*En Province,” and the lighter stories and features, make 
the October ‘* Atlantic’? a number not to be lightly passed if 
one wishes to be entertained and instructed. 

Harper’s opens with a most timely article on the ‘‘ Last 
Days of Washiogton’s Army at Newburg,” by J. T. Headley. 
In view of the approaching celebration in October, the 


article is likely to be widely read, and, indeed, should be 


read by all who intend being present at the celebration, or 
who live in the immediate region of Newburg and the 
Highlands of the Hudson. Itis the resident class who, asa 
general rule, know the least of the historic localities which 
they inhabit, and who can, so to speak, ‘‘ get points” on 
their surroundings from visitors, to whom the sights are not 
an every-day affair. The Peri was lost to the enchantments 
of Paradiee,’and even the Bostonian bears a heart indifferent 
to Bunker Hill. The article is lightened with some fine illus- 
trations of the Highlands and Washington’s Headquarters at 
Newburg; and there are two very beautiful reproductions 
by Kruell of the Gilbert Stuart portraits of George and 
Martha Washington in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Mr. Millet’s second paper on ‘' Dalecarlia ” is more interesting 
even than the firet, and the illustrations, after drawings by 
the author and Mr. De Thulstrup, are of great merit. The 
art article of the number gives usasketch of the life and 
work of Nicaise De Keyser, the President of the Antwerp 
Royal Academy of Arts. There is a finely engraved portrait 
by Kruell, together with two half-page reproductions of the 
artist's most fameus works, and an interior of his studio, by 
way of illustration. Other noteworthy papers are Mr. 
Bishop’s ‘* Blue-Grass Trotters,” Mr. Higginson’s ‘‘ Dawning 
of Independence,” Phil Robinson’s ‘‘ Saunterings in Utah ;” 
and there are new installments of the serials, and a very 
droll story by Tighe Hopkins, who creates an unconventional 
British heroine, by the side of whom our American Daisy 
Millers are perfect models of good form and social reserve. 
Although the editor’s departments are the wind-up of each 
number of “‘ Harper's,” they are generally first in our con- 
sideration ; and the October installment is no less charming 
than those which have preceded it and made the editor’s de- 
partments the feature of‘ Harpers” now these many years. 

The Popular Science Monthly contains a very thougbtful 
article entitled ‘‘Tae Alcohol Habit,” by Felix L. Oswald, 
M.D. It is the first of a series, evidently, with the general 
title of ‘‘The Remedies of Nature.” Dr. Oswald opens his 
article impressively: ‘‘In the tragedy of errors called the 
history of the human race, ignorance has often done as 
much mischief as sin; and the erroneous theories of the 
cause, and consequently the proper cure, of the poison-vice 
huve caused nearly as much misery as that vice iteelf. They 
have made intemperance an all but incurable evil; they have 
helped to originate the dogma of natural depravity, the 
confidence in the efficacy of anti-natural remedies, and that 
‘baneful mistrust in the competence of our natural instincts 
that still vitiates our whole system of physical education.” 
The discussion is then opened, and the deduction made at 
length that every poison-habit is progressive, that there is 
no such thing as a harmless stimulant, and that the only 
safe, consistent, and effective plan is total abstinance from 
all poisons. It would be interesting, and valuable, perhaps, 
to combine in pamphlet form this article with those recently 
published in this magazine on ‘‘ The Economic Functions of 
Vice,” The frontispiece portrait of the number is of Dr. Max 
von Pettenkofer, who has been called ‘‘a champion against 
the cholera.” A biographical sketch accompanies the por- 
trait, and there ia the usual large number of articles on the 
most varied scientific questions, those of current interest 
receiving timely attention. 

In the Oentury we hardly know what to designate as the 
leading article, when all are in their various fields, lead- 
ing articles. The new and fine Longfellow portrait 
which confronts one at the beginning we fancy will cause 
popular and deserved prejudice; in favor of the article on 
the late poet, which is written by one who is best qualified 
for the work, Mr. E. C. Stedman, The approaching Luther 
celebration in November also lends timely interest to the 
paper on Luther by George P. Fisher. The portrait of the 
Reformer ia a reproduction of Lucus Crauach’s. wood-cut, 
engraved in 1546. This portrait and that of Longfellow, in 
the present number, offer most admirable and contrasting 
examples of the earlier and the latest phases of the art of 
wood-engraving, and by & happy coincidence Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s article on ‘‘ The Pupils of Thomas Bewick” adds 
still another feature to the subject by a consideration of the 
period in which the modern art had ite rise. The illustra- 
tions, althongh familiar, form an admirable accompani- 
ment to the letter-press. ‘‘H. H.’s” article, with Mr. Sand- 
ham’s illustrations, on ‘' Out-door Industries in Southern Cal- 
ifornia,” Mr. W. H. Rideing’s ‘‘ In the Footsteps of Thacke- 
ray,” Richard Grant White's ‘‘Old New York and Its 
Heuses,” George Bird Grinnell’s “ Snipe Shooting,” shorter 
paperdé of interest, an unusually readable batch of Open Let- 
ters, and esperkling collection of Brie-s-brac, make a notably 
rich end. varied number The Centyry,” no! number of 
which, in fact, epe can forego the duty of — 


The Wheelman comes with a full store of adventure, news, 
fiction, and poetry—all of it, in one way or another, being 
made to assume a tone interesting to the wheelman of 
any State or country. The stories are generally interesting, 
if not startling, as literary performances ; the poetry of the 
number is unusually good ; the illustrations not quite up to 
previous numbers, and the news departments are varied, — 
full, and gathered from the farthest localities where the | 
taken, seen, and conquered. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Borgsen contributes to the current number of the 
‘* Critic” avery interesting article on Ranrguenes whom 
he knew personally. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD's Visit to America will be very. pleas- 
antly marked by the publication of a new edition of his 
works in seven volumes. Macmillan &Co. will no doubt put 
them in very attractive shape. 

Freepom or Fart” has been simultaneously 
republished In London by Ward, Lock & Uo. from the 
American plates, and by James Clarke & Co., who publish 
the “‘ Christian World.” Clarke & Co. were unaware of the 
arrangement with Ward, Lock & Co. Here the book has 
reached the sixth edition. 

DicTIONaRY OF QuoTaTions from English and 
American Poeta” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York), belongs 
to a class of exceedingly useful and convenient books. This 
work is based upon Bohn’s “‘ Dictionary of Poetical Quota - 
tions,” and is not only very comprehensive, but is alsoad — 
mirably indexed and arranged. 

—W. J. STILLMAN, late United States Consul at Crete, hes 
written a series of three papers (to appear in next years 
Century”), the record of a yacht cruise in the Mediter. 
ranean, undertaken at the expense of *‘ The Century Maga- 
zine,” and with the intention of identifying the route of 
Ulysses on his return from the Trojan war. The illustrations 
will be by Harry Fenn. 

—ONE OF THE EVENTS OF THE AUTUMN in the publishing 
world will be the appearance of the English “ Illustrated 
Magazine,” which Macmillan & Co. announce for October 1. 
The contents of the firet number iodicate that the new 
periodial will aim to reach both a popular and a cultivated 
audience, while the publishers promise that the illustra- 
tions will represent the best modern talent and skill. 

—AMONG THE RELIGIOUS CLASSICS which the world has 
agreed to receive as expressing its deepest longing and its 
noblest aspirations, Thomas i Kempis’s “Imitation of 
Christ * holds, perhaps, the very first place. A book which 
has been such a stimulus to the devotional life of many gen- 
erations cannot be issued in too many new forms; and we 
are glad, therefore, to welcome the very attractive edition 
which James R. Osgood &. Co. have just issued; it is well 
printed, with emblematical designs aud artistic vignettes, 

—THB FIRST NUMBER Of ‘‘ Swinton’s Story-Teller ” will ap- 
pear October 10. It will present u notable list of contributors, 
including Edward Everett Hale, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Mark Twain, and Alphonse Daudet. Each number will con- 
tain six or sevcn complete stories, drawn from the best 
fiction of to-day as well as of the past; the editors intending 
to give their readers the very best literature of its class. 
They will offer a prize of five hundred dollars for the best 
short story, the characters to be American, and the action to 
take place in some part of this country; competition being 
limited to American writers. The ‘‘ Story-Teller”’ will be 
issued weekly, at the yearly price of $4 00; single copies ten 
cents. 

—8. C. Griaas & Co., Chicago, have in press, and nearly 
ready, @ new holiday volume by Benj. F. Taylor, author of * 
‘*Songs of Yesterday” and other volumes, profusely and 
elegantly illustrated by the leading artists. It is entitled 
‘*Dalce Domum,” and contains many of Mr. Taylor's best 
poems not before in book form. They have alsoin press a new 
volume by Professor Alex. Winchell, LL.D., the distinguished 
author of ‘‘ Preadamites,” which will be ready in October. 
It is entitled ‘‘ World Life, or Comparative Geology,” and is 
to be illustrated. They will also publish in October Frederick 
Winkle Horn’s notable work, which has been for some time 
past in preparation, entitled ‘‘ History of the Literature of 
the Scandinavian North,” from the most ancient time to the 
present, translated by Professor R. B. Anderson, to which will 
be added nearly one hundred pages of bibliography of impor- 
tant books in English relating to the Scandinavian countries, 
by Thorvald Solberg. A new edition, revised, of ‘‘ The Spell 
Bound Fiddler,” by Kristofer Janson, from the original by 
Auber Forestier. It Gontains many interesting anecdotes of 
Ole Bull’s early life, and other thrilling stories, showing how 
lavishly the peasants of Norway are endowed with musical 
talent. 

—CHARLES SORIBWER'S announce a number of new and 
important works; among others, ‘‘ Biblical Study, ite Princi- 
pal Methods and the History of its Branches,’’ by Professor 
Charlies A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary. 
‘* The Grouads of Theistic and Christian Belief,” by Professor 
George P. Fisher, a book which, like every other from the 
scholarly and eloquent pen of thie author, will receive instant 
and thoughtful attention by religious thinkers everywhere ; 
‘* Quotations in the New Testament,” by the eminent Hebrew 
scholar, Professor C. H. Toy, consisting of an examination 
of the quotations in the New Testament from the Old Testa- 
ment and other sources ; to these must be added Professor 
George T. Ladd’s ‘Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” a book 
which has been anticipated tor some time, and which enters 
one of the most disputed and difficult fields in modern 
theological discussion, The same publishers announce & 
book written and illustrated by Mr. Howard Pyle, ‘‘ The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, of Great Renown in Not- 
tinghamshire."” The simple ballad English has been pre- 
served in the euthor’s prose, and the text is the niost’ com- 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS.' 


Dr. Martensen, Bishop of Seeland (an island of 
Denmart), might have stood for the portrait of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s good Bishop of D——. He writes of ethics 
as one who cares for men more than for theories. If 
oceasionally his views are somewhat colored by his 
ecclesiastical position, they are rarely narrow and 
never bigoted. It is really worth while for one who 
has been educated in a New England atmosphere to 
see how many of the moral questions strike a thor- 
oughly good, pious, and spiritually minded Christian 
teacher who has been educated in an atmosphere 
very different. He argues at considerable length the 
question of dramatic entertainments ; claims that the 
world owes much which it could ill afford to part with 
tothe stage: Denmark, the dramatic works of Holberg 
and Ochlenschiiiger ; Germany,the tragedies of Schiller, 
and Goethe’s ** Faust ;” England, the works of Shakes- 
peare. He discusses some of the German notions on 
this subject, as that of Rothe, who proposes to abolish 
permanent theaters and the actor class, and provide 
for dramatic entertainments by amateur performances 
on the great festa] days, and that of Schleiermacher, 
who proposes that the authors shail aet their own 
pieces. These and kindred theories he dismisses as 
wholly unpractical. He indicates with candor the 
dangers of the stage, especially the danger to moral 
life incurred by the fact that the actor is cor- 
siantly living in appearances, and is thus liable to 
lose the inmost truth of his personality. He insists 
that these dangers can be overcome, and the actor 
class built up on a moral foundation, and urges the 
duty ‘‘ to purify and cultivate the stage as much as 
possible in the spirit of art and morality.” The whole- 
sale condemnation of dramatic art he condemns as 
the manifestation of ‘‘an intellectual narrowness, 
which arrogantiy assumes the right to judge all mat- 
ters of whose value it is ignorant, or of an uncertain 
and struggling mind which perceives danger for itself, 
and which can, for that very reason, pass no general 
judgment.” He is very conservative on the woman 
question, holding that woman’s qualities unfit her for 
public life, and he sharply criticises the views of such 
writers as John Stuart Mill. He is less conservative 
on the question of marriage and divorce, giving to 
Christ’s prohibition in Matthew v., 32, and xix., 9,a very 
liberal construction, and maintaining that continued 
cruelty, personal il] usage, and apparently even incom- 
patibility of temper, are valid grounds for divorce. 
The most valuable chapters in his book are those 
which treat of the labor question. His sympathies are 
heartily and unmistakably with the common people. 
He vigorously repudiates the assumptions of Adam 
Smith, whom he justly criticises for entirely ignoring 
the ethical elements in human nature. He repudiates 
the fundamental doctrine of political economy, that 
free competition is the panacea for all social woes, 
‘* Experience has taught us,” he says, ‘‘ that while 
free competition has indeed abolished former monopo- 
lies and the evils therewith connected, it has brought 
into existence a new monopoly—namely, that of capi- 
tal—under the oppression of which countless numbers 
have fallen into a condition which does not essentially 
differ from that of the slaves of antiquity.” He quotes 
with approval Luther’s characteristic assertion, ‘‘A 
bridle must be put in the mouths of the Fuggers and 
all such companies.’’ He states admirably and clearly 
the evils—poverty, insecurity, joyless mechanical 
labor, frightful death-rate of children, demoralization 
of adults—which result from the absolute subordina- 
tion of the great laboring class to the few wealthy em- 
ployers. He criticises sharply communism and social- 
ism, and indicates some lines in which we may look for 
light, while he frankly confesses the problem to be one 
for.which as yet no solution has been found. These 
descriptive hints may serve to indicate the spirit of 
the book, which is throughout admirable, philanthropic, 
Christian. The modern minister could hardly read 
these pages without getting from them some valuable 
suggestions for practical preaching on every-day 
topics. 


JAMES BUCHANAN ? 


Mr. Curtis had ample materials for the preparation 
of this work, and he was well qualified for it, as well 
by his sympathy with Mr. Buchanan as by his familiar- 
ity with public events. A public life covering nearly 
half a century—from 1814 to 1861—could net be written 
without presenting asummary of the history of the coun- 
try during that period. Like many other eminent men, 
Mr. Buchanan graduated at an carly age—cighteen ; 
he was elected to the Legislature of Pennsylvania 


‘Christian Kthica. Second Series: Sociai Ethica, By Dr. 8. 
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Company.) 

Life of James Buchanan, By George Ticknor Cprtis. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) 


wher twenty-three, and to Congress when twenty-nine. 
By President Jackson he was appointed Minister to 
Russia, and on his return his native State sent him to 
the Senate of the United States. Declining a seat in 
the Cabinet of Mr. Van Buren, he remained in the 
Senate, to which he was elected fora third term. The 
offer of the first place in the Cabinet of Mr. Polk was 
accepted, and Mr. Buchanan was Secretary of State 
through the whole of President Polk’s term. For 
the next four years he was in private life, but early 
in the administration of President Pierce he was ap- 
pointed Minister to England. In 1856 he returned home 
in time to be nominated and elected to the Presidency. 

Such a career implies ability as well as popularity. 
The estimate placed by Mr. Curtis on the talents of 
Mr. Buchanan is an extravagant one, but he must have 
been a man of good mind and large intelligence. 
Tiere was much to admire in his personal character, 
and he was well received in social circles at home 
and abroad. Large extracts from his speeches are given, 
and much of his correspondence. In much that he 
said and wrote there is manifest a deprecatory tone. 
He seems to be defendiug himself against attack, real 
or imagined. A man thoroughly convinced of his 
own sincerity and honesty and the correctness of his 
positions will not be continually asserting that he is 
sincere, and honest, and right. This attitude of 
defense is more apparent during and after his Presi- 
dential career; but there was something in the man 
himself, independent of the circumstances in which 
he was placed, that led toit. He seemed always to be 
afraid that his party friends would not be satisfied, or 
that some word or act of his would be misinterpreted. 

He was too narrow to be a great statesman. He was 
an intense partisan, in this exceeding al! other Presi- 
dents. He lacked the courage necessary for a great 
leader. There was in him little self-reliance. The 
great blunders of his administration may be traced to 
his timidity, his subserviency to his party, his fear of 
alienating the South. His mind was fettered by liter- 
alness. The Lecompton Constitution was a most un- 
worthy one, but it was made by a convention duly 
called, and so he must recommend the admission of 
Kansas with it. The Kansas Legislature might have 
atrocious laws, but was it not the Legislature elected 
under the Territorial act? Hesaw that no State had 
the right to sccede, and said so; but in the same breath 
he charged upon the North evil deeds which no South- 
ern State could be expected to endure peaceably—deeds 
warranting revolution. 

Mr. Curtis defends him stoutly in nearly everything 
except the o/iter dictum of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case, that the slaveholder had the right to 
take his slaves into any Territory of the United States, 
Mr. Curtis admits that in his own judgment this was not 
a judicial decision in that case. The two portly volumes 
are bandsomely printed, and for the most part are free 
from errors. The statement as to the vote for Mr. 
Monroe as President, that he received a majority of 
109 out of 217 votes for the first term, and 118 out of 
235 for his second, is a very careless blunder, but not 
of the printer. The actual majority was 149 in the 
first case, and 230 in the second. 


THREE BIOGRAPHIES. 


It would be difficult to name three men more widely di- 
verse in aim, method, and achievement than Professor 
Palmer, the eminent Orientalist who fell at the hands of the 
Egyptians in the late war; Sheridan, the dramatist, poli- 
tician, and orator; and Handel, the possessor of a neble and 
serious musical genius. Mr. Besant’s ‘' Life of Professor 
Palmer” (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) has the im- 
mense advantage of dealing with a career the bare recital of 
the facts of which contains all the elements of romance. 
Professor Palmer belonged to that class of men, never 
numerous in any age, who present to their friends fresh and 
striking phases of personality, and whoee careers are full of 
surprises and unexpected developments. The story of his 
life, as told in these columns, is too recent to be repeated 
here ; let it suffice to say that it is a record which no young 
man.can read without being stimulated, and which no man 
who has left his youth behind him can read withoat feeling 
that life is always presenting new opportunities and that *' it 
is never too late to mend,” even in the case of the sluggard. 
Mr. Besant’s work shows evidence of haste, and he has not 
made the most of his rich material. The book gives one a 
sense Of incompleteness, and at times of positive sloven- 
liness, but it is nevertheless a fascinating biography, and one 
which will be read not only with pleasure but with profit. —— 
Mrs. Oliphant’s **‘ Sheridan” (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers) is just the sort of book one would expect from the hand 
of that fertile and facile writer. The story is told fluently, 
vividly, but it is pervaded by a tone of conventional condem- 
nation which irritates the reader and reminds him occasion- 
ally of the old-style Sunday-school book. There was enough 
jn Sheridan's life to condemn without making a biography 
the object of which is to delineate and illustrate it—a homily 
on wasted opportunities, irregular habits, and the certainty 
that whateoever &@ man sows that shall he also reap.” The 
moral of such a life as Sheridan’s is most effectively and 
artistically taught by the recital of the facts. Mrs. Oliphant 
has written a delightful book, but she has  over- 
loaded it with refiections and lamentations which are 
all true enough, bnt which are ont of place, and 


which positively disfigure her biography.——Biographies 
of artists and musicians, as a general rule, are liable to 
be either of so sketchy a character as to be of little value 
except to the general reader, or of such infinite and dry 
detail of life and works as to possess interest for the 
scholar alone. In his ‘‘ Life of Handel’? (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) Mr. Rockstro appears to have struck » very 
happy medium, and to have justified fully the praise lec- 


stowed upon it by so eminent an author tv as George 


Grove, D.C.L., who writes an introductory notice. Says 
he: ** The book will, I think, be found to solve satisfactorily 
the d'tiicult problem of writing the life of an artist so that it 
shall be welcome and interesting at once to the scientific and 
the general reader."’ In the perusal of the boox our own 
wants have been awply filled, and there is little that may be 
said about Handel that one cannot find in this book. Its 
value ia increased by a very copious index; and feutures 
which commend it specially tothe student ure # cutalogne of 
Handei’s complete works, a genealogical tree of the Handel 
family, a technical history of the ‘*‘ Messiat,” facsimiles of 
his handwriting and the manuscript score of ‘'l Know that 
my Redeemer Liveth,” asketch of the rise and fall of the 
Royal Academy of Music of Handel's day, and much otber 


matter, apart from the biographical element, of great interest | 


to a wide class of readers. There are certain new features 
also in this book, which appear for the first time in any biog- 
raphy of Handel; and they are the complete catuloyzue above 
mentioned, and the record of the minute memoraoda of date 
on his scores, which, in the latter period of his life, Handel 
was very careful to make. The charges of playisrism which 
are made against Hundel, notably in the cause of ** Israel in 
Egypt” and the Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” are discusaed at 
some length, but not with the searching investigation which 
s0 grave question reqvires. This, however, does not ‘de- 
tract from the value of the work as a popular history of the 
life of the great composer; and every musical library would 
be enriched by the appearance of this volume on its shelves. 


Political Economy, By Francis A. Walker. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) Letus say in the outset, in noticing this 
volume, that we share the opinions—prejudices, if you please 
—of Mr. Ruskin and Daniel Webster respecting politica) 
economy as @ science. Mr. Walker, for exauniple, tells us 
that the economist, as such, ‘‘ has nothing to do with the ques- 
tions what men had better do, or what regulations should 
be made for their mutual intercourse.” He tells us that the 
modern system of industry ‘‘involves the subordination of 
the mass of the laboring population to a select and compara- 
tively small body of employers, who assume the responsibil- 
ities and direct the agencies of production,”’ but that 
‘whether this gain is accomplished at a certain social and 
political loss is a question the economist is not called upon to 
discuss.’’ In short, Political Economy is sitaply the science 
of enlightened self-interest, and proceeds as though there 
were no other motives to be brought to bear upon man, aud 
as though men were put into this world simply to make 
money ; and it leaves some other science—ethics and religion, 
chiefly—to bring to bear upon life other considerations. This 
seems to us much as thongh a set of teachers should arise to 
teach astroncmy as though there were no sun, leaving 
another set of teachers to show what changes in the conclu- 
sions reached are made by the fact that there is asun. Grant- 
ing, however, the reasonableness of the time-honored dir- 
tinction between political economy aud ethics, and that the 
former science is to be studied us though the latter did not 
exist, we give a high place to this tres ise. Professor 
Walker is not only an authority in his department, but he is 
an admirable teacher. His definitions sre remarkably clear ; 
and though he throws out of his calculations all other than 
merely economic considerations, he does so avowedly, and 
continually reminds the student that other considerations do 
exist—a respect for ethics not always pid by precediog 
writers inthesame field. Heis alsomore modern, and shows 
a more lively appreciation of the living facts of to-day, than 
most writers of text-books en this subject, though we are 
persuaded that he might do this to a much greater extent, not 
only without injury, but with positive advantage. The book 
is to be of chief use as a text-book of instruction in our 
higher schools and colleges. 


Italian By-Ways. By John Adding'on Symonds. (New 
York: Henrg Holt & Co.) The versatile gift of Mr. 
Symonds seenis rather to grow than to lose point and power 
by the great demands which he has made upon it in the last 
five years. Such a work as his ‘*‘ History of the Italian Re- 
naissance,” issued by these publishers in five large volumes, 
would severely tax the resources and power of most writers ; 
but when one adds to this very considera'le achievement 
those charming and scholarly volumes on “'lhe Greek 
Poets,” other sketches of travel, a considerable amount of 
poetry and other excellent work, one is alimost appalied at 
the industry and versatility of a man whose health is Known 
to be delicate. In this volume Mr. Symonds describes, 
with ali the wealth and splendor of hisrich vocabulary, some 
of the most attractive localities in Italy. It is needless to 
say that he is no common traveler. He is at once historian, 
poet, artist, scholar, and man of the world, and bis reflec- 
tions and observations are keenly suygyestive. His style 
gains with every volume, and in these sketches is seen at its 
best. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. Lai Behari Day. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) ‘This volume is another con- 
tribution to that literature of popular imagination and ob- 
servation which is fast assuming large proportions, sud 
which possesses a perennial interest. The best stories are 
those which grow out of popular life; our fairy stories are 
repeated and remembered from generation to generation be- 
cauee they spring out of the common soil of human symps- 
thy and imagination. The stories in this volume are many 
of them very grotesque, and are particularly interesting sé 
indicating the difference between the Eastern mind and our 
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own. They are very different from our popular fairy stories, 
which are inainly of German or Celtic origin, and yet they 
have many things in common, as even the most casual 
reader cannot fail to obeerve. 

The English Bodley Family. By Horace E. Scudder. 
(Boston: tloughton, Mifflin & Uo.) The Bodley books have 
been 460 universally read and are already in 80 many homes 
that there no longer exists auy necessity for characterizing 
the successive additions tothe series which Mr. Scudder gives 
the world from time to time. The careful workmanship, the 
bealtbful tone, tue artistic sense of what is effective and nat- 
ural, the simple but picturesque narration, are characteristic 
of this latest number of a delightfully growing family. Our 
cbildren cannot Kuow too much of English history and Eng- 
lish scenery. This volume will serve as a charming guide 
through some of the most entertaining and impressive inci- 
dents in English history, and through some of the most de- 
lightful and alluring Englieh landscapes. 

owt. A Manusl of Mistakes and Improprieties More or 
Less Prevalent in Conduct and Speech. By Censor. (New 
York: D. Appleton « Co.) The matter of this dainty little 
book, No. 2 ot the Parchment Paper Series, does not differ 
trom that of any manual of politeness now before the public, 
80 uliversa!l are the laws of good society; but the manuer 
of expression is new, and, in the main, well adapted to its 
eubject. The prohibitory nature of most of the rules of so- 
ciety gave rise to the negative form which the author has 


adopted. The book wims to assist ‘‘ many young men” (why | 


not women, tuo’) *‘ of good instincta and good intentions, 
whose education in some particulars has been neglected,” 
aud does not claim to be monitor of sociai etiquette in its 
more advanced aud complex forms. 

Songs of Fair Weather. By Maurice Thompson. (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.) This beautiful volume is another 
illustration of the taste and elegance which these publishers 
often display in their books. Choice binding and fine 
printing add to the attractiveness of & collection of verse 
which is fresh, hopefcl, and picturesque, if not greatly imag- 
inative. Mr. Thompson finds his themes mostly in out-of- 
door life, and here his observation is keen, his fancy active, 
and his perception of beauty healthful and vivid. His versi- 
fication is felicitous, and occasional lines reach a very high 
mark of technical work. Asa whole, the volume gives one 
an impression of contact with a fresh, responsive nature, in 
sympathy with the freedom and joy of nature, and possessed 
in no smal! measure of the musical gift. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication send us ‘ Tom 
Bard and Other Nortonville Soys,” by the Rev. J. A. Davis, 
aud ‘* Dr. Grantly’s Neighbors,” by E. B. Keneeney and 
Annette Lucille Noble. It may be said, in a word, that what- 
ever Miss Noble writes is worth reading. The same pub- 
lishers issue the Rey. Jacob Helffenstein’s ‘' Banquet of Love,” 
alittie volume of religious meditations; and ‘‘ Among the 
Alaskans,”’ a volume descriptive of life in the North.——The 
Natiousl Temperance Society issue a story by Annette 
Lucille Noble with the suggestive title, ‘‘How Billy 
Went Up in the World; ‘‘ Hannah, One of the Strong 
Women,” by Julia McC. N. Wright, and ‘‘ Betty's 
Bright idesa,”’ are both stories with a decided motive. 
——Funk .& Wagnalls republish the Rev. Wm. Reid's 
‘¢The Chiid’s Guide to Heaven,” and ‘‘ The Fold of Jesus,” 
with wn introduction by the Rev. E. P. Hammond.—— 
Houghton, Mtilin & Co. add to their list Mrs. James T. 
Field’s ‘‘ How to Help the Poor,” a little book of practical 
directions Which gives some account of experiments in the 
direction of self-belping charities; ‘‘Tweaty Poems from 
Longfellow,” illustrated by Ernest Longfellow, presenting in 
happy alliauce the poetic genius of the father and the artistic 
elill of the son; and the ‘' Riverside Shakespeare,” a beau- 
tiful complete edition of the great dramatist, in three vol- 
urmee, With introduction and notes by Richard Grant White. 
———Thomas Whittaker issues @ new edition of Mr. Saunders’s 
delightful book, ‘Salad for the Solitary and the Social,” a 
book too good to remain permanently out of print.—— 
Charles Scribner's Sons continue the publication of their 
‘‘Toternaitonal Revised Commentary” in a volume devoted 
to the Gospel of St. John; ‘* The Hoosier School-Boy,” by 
Edward Evyleston, bas already found favor in the pages of 
the ‘* St. Nicholas,” and will now get a larger audience that 
it has appeared in book form; ‘‘ Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities ” 
is w fascinuting little cook-book, which tempts even the non- 
professioval readers to an examination of its pages, and has 
for its special feature an intelligent ecoaomy of the kitchen ; 
Professor George P. Fisher's *‘Grounds of Theistic and 
Christiau Belief” is likely to be the most important work of 
this kind issued during the present season, and wlll command 
careful reading and wide attention.——The American Tract 
Society send us ‘‘ Wavside Springs,” by Theodore L. Cuyler, 
and ‘*Morning Thoughts for our Daughters,” by Mrs. G. 8. 
Vesauey, two books of a meditative religious character.—— 
James R. Osgood & Co. publish two choice books in Maurice 
‘Thompson's Sougs in Fair Weather,” and their new edition 
of Thomas « Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation of Christ ;” ‘‘A Woman's 
Reason,” by Mr. Howells, will be welcomed in book form; 
and George E. Waring’s ‘‘ Kuby” will certainly be read by 
all who appreciated the admirable qualities of his first story 
in this series. 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ‘‘ Historic Notes of Life and Let- 
ters in Massachusetts” is, without question, the most valuable 
contribution to the carreut number of the Adantic Monthly. 
It is an article, or lecture perhaps, which embraces in its 
scope the transcendental movement which Emerson himself 
largely shared, and the narrative of which, along with that 
of the social and religious restlessness of the period, is given 
in Emerson's most simple, pure, and elevated manner. His 


rare and choice passage of biography than we may hope to 
see again for a long time. His pictures of other distin- 
guished men of the day are not less interesting, although 
possessed of less enthusiastic appreciation. The remaining 
articles of the number are of a very varied and entertaining 
sort, although one feels the lack of such intellectual richness 
as shows itself without ostentation in every line of the 
‘* Historic Notes."" Mr. Crawford’s latest note of his ‘* Ro- 
man Singer” is a tragic one, and, his hero beipg an actor, 
we may describe the situation theatrically: ‘‘ Lights down ; 
curtain to this act, with slow music.” Comedy, with « shade 
of love, is the cue of Mr. Lathrop’s latest ‘‘ Newport” chap- 
ters, and we are left in a painful dilemma asto just how 
Octavia feels toward Oliphant. Mr. William Chauncey 
Langdon’s ‘‘Roman Notes during the Italian Revolution ;” 
Elizabeth Robinse’s ‘‘ Mwenadism in Religion;”’ W. 8. Lis- 
comb’s ‘Mutilation of Ancient Texts; Henry James's 
‘‘Eu Provinee,” and the lighter stories and features, rake 
the October ‘' Atlantic’’ a number not two be lightly passed if 
one wishes to be entertained and instructed. 

Harper's opens with a most timely article on the ‘‘ Last 
Days of Washington's Army at Newburg,’ by J. T. Headley. 
In view of the approaching celebration in October, the 
article ia likely to be widely read, and, indeed, should be 
read by all who intend being present at the celebration, or 
who live in the immediate region of Newbury and tie 
Highlands of the Hudson. It is the resident class who, asa 
general rule, know the leasi of the historic localities which 
they inhabit, and who can, so to spesk, ‘‘ get points’ on 
their surroundings frow visitors, {o whom the sights are not 
an every-day affair. The Peri wus lost to the enchantments 
of Paradise,’and even the Bostonian bears keart indifferent 
to Bunker Hill. The article is lightened with some fine illus- 
trations of the Highlands and Washington’s Headquarters at 
Newburg; and there are two very beautiful reproductious 
by Krueil of the Gilbert Stuart portraits of George and 
Martha Washington in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Mr. Millet’s second paper on ‘' Dalecariia”’ is more interesting 
even than the first, and the illustrations, after drawings by 
the author and Mr. De Thulstrup, are of yreat merit. The 
art article of the number gives usacketch of the life and 
work of Nicaise De Keyser, the President of the Antwerp 
Royal Academy of Arts. There is a finely engraved portrait 
by Kruell, together with two half-page reproductions of the 
artist’s most famous works, and an interior of his studio, by 
way of illustration. Other noteworthy papers are Mr. 
Bishop’s ‘* Blue-Grass Trotters,” Mr. Higgimson’s Dawning 
of Independence,” Phil Robinson's ‘‘Saunterings in Utah;” 
and there are new installments of the serials, and a very 
droll story by Tighe Hopkins, who creates an unconventional 
British heroine, by the side of whom our American Daisy 
Millers are perfect models of good form and social reserve. 
Although the editor’s departments are the wind-up of each 
number of ‘‘ Harper’s,”’ they are generally first in our con- 
sideration ; and the October installment is nu less charming 
than those which have preceded it and made the editor’s de- 
partments the feature of ‘* Harpers” now these many years. 

The Popular Science Monthly contains # very thougbtful 
article entitled ‘‘ Tue Alcohol Habit,” by Felix L. Oswald, 
M.D.. It is the first of a series, evidently, with tne general 
title of ‘‘ The Remedies of Nature.” Dr. Oswald opens his 
article impressively: ‘‘In the tragedy of errors called the 
history of the human race, ignorance has often done as 
much mischief as sin; and the erroneous theories of the 
cause, and consequently the proper cure, of the poison-vice 
huve caused nearly as much misery as that vice itself. They 
have made intemperance an all but incurable evil; they have 
helped to originate the dogma of natural depravity, the 
confidence in the eflicacy of anti-natural remedies, aud that 
baneful mistrust in the competence of our natural instincts 
that still vitiates our whole system of physical education.” 
The discussion is then opened, and the deduction made at 
length that every poison-habit is progressive, that there is 
no such thing as a harmless stimulant, and that the only 
safe, consistent, and effective plan is total abstinance from 
all poisons. It would be interesting, and valuable, perhaps, 
to combine in pamphlet form this article with those recently 
published in this magazine on ‘‘ The Economic Fauctions of 
Vice.” The frontispiece portrait of the number is of Dr. Max 
von Pettenkofer, who has been called ‘‘a champion against 
the cholera.”” A biographical sketch accompanies the por- 
trait, and there is the usual large number of articles on the 
most varied scientific questions, those of current interest 
receiving timely attention. 

In the Century we hardly know what to designate as the 
leading article, when al! are in their various fields, leac- 
ing articles. The new and fine Longfellow. portrait 
which confronts one at the beginning we fancy will cause 
popular and deserved prejudice: in favor of the article on 
the late poet, which is written by one who is best qualified 
for the work, Mr. E. C. Stedman. The approaching Luther 
celebration in November also lends timely interest to the 
paper on Luther by George P. Fisher. The portrait of the 
Reformer is a reproduction of Lucus Crauach’s wood-cut, 
engraved in 1546. This portrait and that of Longfellow, in 
the present number, offer most admirable and contrasting 
examples of the earlier and the latest phases of the art of 
wood-engraving, and by & happy coincidence Mr. Austin 
Dobeéon’s article on ‘* The Pupils of Thomas Bewick” adds 
still another feature to the subject by a consideration of the 
period in which the modern art bad its rise. ‘Lhe illustra- 
tions, althongh familiar, form an admirable acconipani- 
ment to the letter-press. ‘‘H. H.’s” article, with Mr. Sand- 
bam ’s Ulustrations, on ‘* Out-door Industries in Southern Cal- 
ifornia,”’ Mr. W. H. Rideing's ‘‘ In the Footsteps of Thacke- 
ray,” Richard Grant White's ‘‘Old New York ard lis 
Houses,” George Bird Grinuell’s ‘‘ Snipe 8hooting,"’ shorter 
papers of interest, an unusually readable batch of Open Let- 
ters, and asparkling collection of Bric-a-brac, make a notably 
rich and varied number of *‘ The Ceatury,” no number of 


characterization of Edward Everett in this article isa more 4 which, in fact, one can forego the duty of reading. 


The Wheelman comes with a full store of adventure, news, 
fiction, and poetry—all of it, in one way or another, being 
made to assume a tone interesting to the wheelman of 
any State or country. The stories are generally interesting, 
if not startling, as literary performances ; the poetry of the 
number is unusually good ; the illustrations not quite up to 
previous numbers, and the news departments are varied. 
full, and gathered from the farthest localities where the 
bicycle has been taken, seen, and corquered. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. BoveseEN contributes to the current number of the 
‘* Critic” avery interesting article on Tourguenetf, whom 
he knew personally. | 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD'S visit to America will be very pleas- 
antly marked by the publication of 4 vew edition of his 
works in seven volumes. Macmillan «« Co. will ao doubt put 
therm in very attractive shape. 

— ‘THe FREEDOM oF Fartn”™ has been simultaneously 
republished in London by Ward, Lock & Co. from the 
American plates, and by James Clarke & Co., who publish 
the ** Christian World.” Clarke & Co, were unaware of the 
arrangement with Ward, Lock’ & Co. Here the book hus 
reached the sixth edition. 

— Tae DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from Envylish and 
American Poets” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York), belongs 
to a class of exceedingly useful and convenient books. This 
work is based upon Bohn’s D ctionary of Poetical Q iota- 
tions,” and is not only very comprehensive, but is also ad 
mirably indexed and arranged. 

—W. J. STILLMAN, late United States Consu! at Crete, les 
written a series of three papers (to appear in next years 
‘*Century”), the record of a yacht cruise in the Mediter - 
rauean, undertaken at the expense of *‘ The Century Maga- 
zine,” and with the intention of identifying the route of 
Ulysses on his return from the Trojan war. The illustrations 
will be by Harry Fenn. 

—ONE OF THE EVENTS OF THE AUTUMN inthe publishing 
world will be the appesrance of the Eng!ish “ Ilinstrated 
Magazine,” which Macmillan & Co. announce for October 1. 
The contents of the first number indicate that the new 
periodial will atm to reach both a popular and a cultivated 
audience, while the publishers promise that the illustra- 
tions will represent the beat modern talent and skill. 

—-AMONG THE RELIGIOUS CLASSICS which the world has 
agreed to receive as expressing its deepest longing and its 
noblest aspirations, Thomas Kempis’s ‘Imitation of 
Christ ” holds, perhaps, the very first place. A book which 
has been such a stimulus to the devotional life of many ger- 
erations cannot be issued in too many new forms: and we 
are giad, therefore, to welcome the very attractive edition 
which James R. Osgood & Co. have just issued; it is well 
printed, with emblematical designs and artistic vignettes. 

—THE FIRST NUMBER Of ‘‘ Swiuton’s Stors-Teller ” will ap- 
pear October 10. It will present u notable list of contributors, 
including Edward Everett Hale, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Mark Twain, and Alphonse Daudet. Each number will con- 
tain six or seven complete stories, drawn from the beat 
fiction of to-day as well asof the past: the editors intending 
to give their readers the very best literature of its class. 
They will offer a prize of five hundred dollars for the best 
short story, the characters to be American, aud the action to 
take place in some part of this country; competition being 
limited to American writers. The ‘‘Story-Telier"’ will be 
issued weekly, at the yearly price of #4 00; single copies ten 
cents. 

—8. C. Griaas & Co., Chicago, have in press, and nearly 
ready, @ new holiday volume by Benj. F. Taylor, author of 
‘*Songs of Yesterday” and other volumes, profusely and 
elegantly illustrated by the leading artists. It is entitled 
‘*Dulee Domum,” and contains many of Mr. Taylor's beat 
poems not before in book form. They have alsoia press a new 
volume by Professor Alex. Winchell, LL.D., the distinguished 
author of ‘‘ Preadamites,’ which will be ready in October. 
It is entitled ‘‘ World Life, or Comparative Geology,” and is 
to be illustrated. They will also publish in October Frederick 
Winkle Horn’s notable work, which has been for some time 
past in preparation, entitled ‘‘ History of the Literature of 
the Scandinavian North,” from the most ancient time to the 
present, translated by Professor R. 6b. Anderson, to which will 
be added nearly one hundred pages of bibliography of impor- 
tant books in English relating tothe Scandinavian countries, 
by Thorvald Solberg. A new edition, revised, of ‘' The Spell 
Bound Fiddler,” by Kristofer Janson, from the original by 
Auber Forestier. It contains many interesting anecdotes of 
Ole Bull’s early life, and other thrilling stories, showing how 
lavishly the peasants of Norway are endowed with musical 
talent. 

—CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS announce 4 number of new and 
important works; among others, biblical Study, its Princi- 
pal Methods and the History of its Brauches,’’ by Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary. 
‘* The Grouads of Theistic and Christian Belief,” by Professor 
George P. Fisher, a book which, like every other from the 
scholarly and eloquent pen of thie author, will recetve instant - 
and thoughtful attention by religions thinkers everywhere ; 
‘* Quotations in the New Testament,” by the eminent Hebrew 
scholar, Professor C. H. Toy, consisting of an examination 
of the quotations in the New Testament from the Old Testa- 
ment and other sources; to these must be added Professor 
George T. Ladd’s ** Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” a book 
which bas been anticipated for some time, und which enters 
ove of the most disputed and diificuit fields in modern 
theological discussion. The same publishers announce a 
book written aad illustrated by Mr. Howard Pyle, ‘* The 
Merry Adveutures of Robin Hood, of Great Renown in Not- 
tinghamshire.’ The simple ballad English bas been pre- 
served in the suthor’s prose, and the text is the most com- 
plete that bas yet been printed. The admirabie illustrations 
which Mr. Pyle strews profusely througa bis pages set forth 
all the eventful scenes in the narrative. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


In nautical phrase, we might ask, concerning the 
movements of the week, ‘‘ Where-a-way ?” The debut 
of Mr. Baboo P. C. Mozoomdar, of India, at Dr. 
Duryea’s church on Sunday evening was an occasion 
of much interest, drawing a large audience of people 
widely divergent io their theistic and theological views. 
By request of the distinguished guest, Mr. Joseph 
Cook gave an introductory address, which was quite 


* Jong, and in which he reminded evangelical and un- 


& 


evangelical Boston of his oft-expressed and reiterated 
views of the atonement, which alone can remove the 
love of sin and the guilt of sin, and then gave a rapid 
sketch of the Brama Somaj movement in India, Mr. 
Cook was invited to this service because he had met Mr. 
Mozoomdar in India, and had studied the Brama Somaj 
from that view-point. Mr. Mozoomdar’s address was re- 
markable for its chaste and beautiful English, clear-cut 
and brilliant, its subtle thought and Oriental imagery, its 
spiritual aroma, and its quiet eloquence. In tracing 
the Brama Somaj movement for fifty years, he showed 
us how the minds of the reformers had come back 
from polytheism and pantheism to theism; how they 
had progressed from an ideal theism to the incarnation 
of Jesus; how now they yearn for the Comforter 
which Jesus promised. As Philip said, ‘‘ Show us the 
Father,” the Apostles of this ‘‘ New Dispensation” cry, 
Show us the Comforter—lead us through Christ into 
intimate relations with the Spirit. I have never met a 
man of a sweeter spirit, nor one who seemed to be 
more earnestly seeking for light. I cannot but believe 
that the Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world has shined upon those far-off Oriental 
people’; and now, as of old, they bave seen his star and 
have come to worship him. 

In Episcopal circles the two events of the week have 
been the return from Europe of Phillips Brooks and 
his service in Trinity Church on Sunday, and the tenth 
anniversary of the consecration of the Right Rev. 
Bishop, Paddock, Bishop of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts. At St. Paul’s Church, Wednesday morning, a 
memorial service was held and the holy communion 
administered, at which ninety of the clergy of the dio- 
cese were present. In an excellent address, Bishop 
Paddock reviewed the circumstances of his election, 
and the history of the diocese during the decade. The 
clergy have increased from 139 to 172; parishes from 
125 te 144, communicants from 11,557 to 19,282, while 
there has been an increase of forty-five per cent. in 
Sunday-school scholars, and there are 14,700 more 
church sittings in Boston than there were ten years 
ago. ‘‘ Though there have been,” says a com- 
petent critic, ‘‘ several Anglican Bisbops in this 
commonwealth during the last hundred years— 
Parker, Barr, Griswoli, and Eastburn—the best 
that can be said of the whole lot is that they were 
excellent Christian gentlemen, who kept the Episcopal 
Church alive inthe face of great misunderstanding 
and ecclesiastical prejudice.” I find, by conversing 
with Episcopalians, that Bishop Paddock, by his 
charity and untiring energy, has held a growing dio- 
cese together in which there are wide differences on 
church and theological questions. The liberty of 
thinking that has been tolerated has allowed wide 
scope for liberty of action, and the free circulating 
spirit of Christian liberty has kept the body intact and 
harmonious where a position of doctrinal rigidity 
would have forced a schism. The history of the 
deeade illustrates the scripture that where the Spirit 
of the Lord is there is liberty; and it is only by the 
free exercise of Christian liberty that the problem of 
unifyisg the church of Christ can be solved. Peace 
through liberty should be the watchword. At the 
Hotel Vendome the clergy and delegates of the dio- 
cese sat down toacomplimentary dinner at which 
Bishop Clarke, of Rhode Island, presided, and a recep- 
tion was given in the parlors bythe Bishop and his 
family, which was largely attended by ladies and gen- 
tlemen from all parts of the diocese. The occasion 
was pleasant, and the outlook for the denomination is 
cheering. 

There was eager watching for the steamer ‘‘ Cepha- 
lonia,” Saturday afternoon, which was bearing the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks home, after fifteen months’ ab- 
sence. Some of his people went out on the small 
boat to meet him at the entrance to the harbor, while 
crowds were waiting on the wharf to welcome home 
their pastor. In fine health and spirits, Mr. Brooks 
greeted his friends with his aforetime heartiness and 
warmth. Trinity was crowded Sunday morning with 
an eager audience. The preacher was at his best ; his 
voice rich and full, his utterance very rapid, and the 
scope and beauty of his thought swept the audience 
along like the current of a mignty river in the spring. 
Taking his text in 1 Cor. i., 6—‘‘ Even as the testi- 
mony of Christ was confirmed in you”—he put himself 
en rapport with his hearers by a few sentences of cor- 
dial greeting, and then proceeded to develop in his 

peculiar and rich way the power of testimony which ig 


of Christ. The great physical universe, in its seas 
and tempests and great woods, bears testimony ; but 
it is given to man in a peculiar and personal way to 
testify to the deep and full truths of the Incarnation. 
Christ is revealed in human souls, and the testimony 
confirms the universal Father. Christ was the Word 
of God. Let us get hold of that trutb, and note the 
testimony first that is in the world, and secondly that 
is in Christians. There has always been the uplifting 
of great souls; seers, who have risen up like mount- 
ain peaks above the surrounding level, who, as wit- 
nessing to the truth, have been as the sunlight before 
the dawn of day. Then bad and low and mean men 
have in them something that tells them they belong 
to God. The world’s sins and miseries and mis- 
fortunes confirm the grace that is in Christ. The 
present upbeaval of things, the shaking-up the world 
is getting, the storms and disasters, confirm the divini- 
ty that is in man, for they prophesy of the destruction 
of cities and kingdoms and nations, but man becomes 
enriched in knowedge. But the great testimony is in 
Christian lives. Christians catch the spirit of Christ 
and repeat the essential wonders of his life. This 
leads them into all sacrifice, and they see thereby how 
the cross, as an atoning power, becomes possible. It 
thus conquers sin, welcomes sorrow, and laughs at 
death. Mr. Brooks took up his work where he lef: it, 
on the same key of the Incarnation, the same sweet 
and broad evangelical spirit, and announced it as his 
purpose to preach the gospel of the Incarnation sand 
Cross as strongly as Christ shall give bim grace and 
strength to do it. At the close of the service the people 
flocked around their pastor, their faces radiant with 
the spirit of joy and satisfaction. I think no man in 
Boston, or New England, carries so large a personal 
influence for good as Mr. Brooks. 

The Republican Convention went off like a perfect 
piece of clock-work. Never machine ran so smootbly. 
From the sound of the chairman’s gavel calling the 
body to order to the vote to adjourn there was no 
friction and no note of discord. The body was har- 
monious, but it was not the harmony of congenial 
thinking; it was the harmony of management. To 
molify the several factions, the Rev. Mr. Gifford was 
chosen to invoke the Divine fav: r, he being a radical 
Prohibitionist, and Colonel Codmau was asked to pre- 
side, and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., to take a hand in 
making the platfcrm, as representatives of the Inde- 
pendents. Mr. Gifford prayed, but the following day 
joined the Prohibitionists in putting a third candidate 
into the field, wittily remarking, when rallied, that he 
would pray for the Democrats if they would ask him. 
Colonel] Codman made a vigorous speech, the civil-ser- 
vice parts of which, eloquent as they were, were not 
cheered, while the hard hits at Butler and Butlerism 
were applauded tothe «cho. Mr. Adams’s platform, in 
the shape of a short address, was a string of glittering 
generalities, which went down like a glass of soda- 
water on a hot day. 

Senator Dawes was Chairman of the Committee on 


Resolutions, but Mr. Adams has the credit of their com. | 


position. The unanimous nomination of the Hon. George 
D_ Robinson for Governor, after the informal ballot 
(Mr. Adams, who stood second, though at a long inter- 
val, by a manful speech taking himself out of the way, 
and moving the nomination by acclamation), was 
greeted with tempestuous applause; and the ap- 
propriate and powerful spcech of the nominee was 
vigorously cheered. The nomination of Oliver Ames 
for Lieutenant-Governor was not unanimous, and there 
was no attempt to make it so. It was the most notable 
political Convention in its make-up I have ever seen in 
the State: Senators, Congressmen, ex Governors, solid 
business men. I have been in conventions where there 
were great statesmen and leaders like Sumner, Wilson, 
Andrew ; but never in one where the delegation would 
rank as high. What will be the result of the canvass? 
A tremendous shaking-up of the Commonwealth, and 
the election of Mr. Robinson, I think. The Independ- 
ents are not satisfied with Mr. Ames, and will scratch 
him, if they do not openly oppose him. Butler isa 
bad failure as a Governor. He has violated decency, 
good taste, and sound judgment, and will probably 
have to step down and out. 


—The Brama Somaj accepts Christ, but rejects Chris- 
tianity because of its divisions and feuds. 

—Mr. George H. Ellis will issue in a week or twoa 
little book by Mr. Mozoomdar, entitled ‘‘ The Oriental 
Christ.” The proof-sheets indicate a book of rich 
thought and sweet spirit, which will be neither Uni- 
tarian nor orthojox. 

—The National Congregational Council at Concord, 
N.H., will not be postponed. It will meet October 11, 
and the indications are that there will be a large at- 
tendance. The Chairman of the Committee of Enter- 
tainment, the Rev. W. H. Hubbard, authorizes me to 
say there will be ample provisions for all who desire to 
attend. Reduced fares on the principal railroad. 

~The Hon. George 8. Boutwell opened the course 


of lectures by the Webster Historical Society, in the 
Old South Meeting House, last Thursday afternoon, by 
an exceedingly interesting address on the life and 
labors of Rufus Choate. 

—The lecture by Professor G. Stanley Hall to the 
young people in the Old South Meeting House last 
Wednesday afternoon, on ‘‘How to Read History,” 
was arare production. 

—Ex-Governor Long, at the Convention, spoke of 
himself as a ‘‘ faded leaf from last year’s foliage.” 

—The Phillips Church in South Boston dedicated a 
new chapel, costing $6,300, for missionary purposes last 
Wednesday evening. The Rev. F. E. Clark will be 
installed pastor of the church, October 16, and the 
retiring pastor, Dr. R. R. Meredith, will be installed 
over the Union Church, October 18. 

—Some of the Corean Embassy in the streets look 
like American farmers in foreign costume. 

—Governor Butler keeps politics out of his agricult- 
ural speeches. OBSERVER. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 


columns, 

—This is the season of the year when the Missionary Circlee, 
Helping-Hand Societies, and Woman’s Missionary Meetings 
are beginning a new year’s work. And right atthe begin- 
ning it is well to remember that many of the missionaries 
throughout the West and Southwest would be very much re- 
lieved if they were assured that their families would be 
provided with comfortable clothing through the coming 
winter. In a box on the desk in the Home Missionary rooms, 
in the Bible House, one day last week, were over one hundred 
and fifty letters—applications for aid from men in the migr- 
sionary field. All that is necessary is to write to the mission- 
ary rooms stating how much you are able to do; obtain from 
them the application for aid from the missionary ; each ap- 
plication will contain the ages of the children in his family, 
the size, height, and weight of the missionury and his wife, 
and what they most need. Go to work at once with a definite 
object in view of eupplying clothing to people of whom you 
know something; enter into a correspondence ; establish a 
living relation between the objects of your work and your- 
selves, and so be able to help them with the greatest intelli- 
gence. Do not be afraid to add good reading matter for the 
different members of the family; toys are just as great 
sources of enjoyment West as East. Materials for simple 
fancy work, with directions for use, will be just as interest- 
ing, and adorn homes, in the West as much asin the East. 
Fill the box or barrel, having in view the fact that where re- 
fined men and women enter the mission field they carry their 
refinement with them, and transmit refinement to their 
children. 

—A Congregational church of thirty-six members, at Brill- 
iant, Ohio, was recognized by council, September 12, and the 
Rev. J. E. Smith was installed as pastor. Sermon and 
prayer by the Rev. W. W. McLane, D D., of Steubenville, 
Obio, who was present as a delegate from the First Congre- 
gational Church; right hand, the Rev. W. F. Blackman; 
charge, the Rev. I. W. Metcalf. 

—The Merrick Camp-Meeting Ground at Merrick, L. L., 
has been told under foreclosure and bought in for the Asso- 
ciation. 

—The corner-stone for the new Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, at Newark, N. J., was laid last week. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated September 
9, at Pond Eddy, N. Y. 

—The Relief Committee of the Detroit Conference, having 
in charge the church interests of the ‘' burnt district,” have 
completed the year’s work. Over $15,000 has been expended 
by the Committee in the district. TI'wenty churches are 
completed; the people are slowly but surely recovering 
from their losses, and are consequently hopeful for their 
fnture. It is proposed to continue the work of the Com- 
mittee until! all the churches have been replaced. 

—At the Colored Foreign Missionary Convention of the 
United Sta‘es, which met at Manchester, Va., September 20, 
three missionaries were appointed who will sail for Africa 
December 15. 

—The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Society will be held in the Ceatral Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, beginning October 30. 

*—The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church—the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall, pastor—was opened last Sunday. The church 
has been closed since the last week in July. Dr. Hall an- 
nounced a course of Sunday after.oon sermons on the 
pointed questions answered in the Bible. He also announced 
that the seats would be practically free to all who choose to 
attend. 

—It is suid that competition is the life of trade, out it is 
very doubtful if good spiritual results follow competition 
between churches. The little village of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
is somewhat dis.urbed at the present time on account of the 
rivalry existing between the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches of that village. The Methodist is the oldest 
church in the village, the Presbyterian being organized some 
three years since. A number of the members of the Method- 
ist having united with the Presbyterian, much hard feeling 
exists. 

—8t. Paul’s School at Garden City, L. I., was opened 
September 20. The course ef instruction is designed to 
cover seven years; no boy under nine years of age will be 
received as a boarder. Thirty-five pupils were present at 
the opening. 

—Thkhe Richmond County Law and Order Society, which 
was organized for the purpose of preventing liquor traffic on 
Sunday, and to adopt measures for the amelioration of 
peuperism throughout Richmond County, Staten Island, held 
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its first meeting at Trinity Church, New Brighton, last 
Saturday. It would be well if organizations having the 
same objects in view were organized in every county 
throughout the United States. The sooner law-abiding 
citizens become interested in the subject of pauperism and 
crime, and study methods for their prevention, the sooner 
will be reduced the misery and wretchedness which are the 
results of drunkenness. 

—The General Conference of the Evangelical Association 
meets October 4, at Allentown, Pa. The delegates are: 
three bishops, three editors, one book agent, one correspond- 
ing secretary, fifty-eight presiding elders, and twenty-eight 
common preachers. 

—The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Paris, Texas, is 
moving right along in its work; the success attending the 
efforts of the pastor, Charles Manton, is very gratifying to 
al!. A new house of worship will be built at once. 

—At the Edwards Mission Sunoday-school, Lamar County, 
Texas, a revival has been in progress for two weeks, result- 
ing in the conversion of forty persons, many of them mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school. A Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church has been organized, having fifty members, and money 
contributed to build @ neat house of worship. This Sauduy- 
school was organized by a missionary of the Sunday-school 
Union. 

—A wealthy lady of Newark, N. J., has agreed to give a 
new church to the Reformed Catholic Chureh, of Newark, 
which at present has ninety communicants of former 
Roman Vatholics. The church wi!l cost about 60,000. 

—The National Methodist Local Preachers’ Aesociation will 
hold its annual association at Philadelphia, beginning on 
October 13. It is expected that about one hundred dele- 
gates will be present. The Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, it is ex- 
pected, will preach for the Association on the 14th. 

—Atthe Detroit Annual Conference, which was held at Flint, 
Mich., recently, resolutions were passed disapproving the 
action of the ministerial gathering at Minneapolis. It will 
be remembered that twenty-six ministers, who claimed to 
represent the needs and wishes of the North and West, propose 
to memoralize the next General Conference by the removal 
of the time-limit as regards the appointments of preachers 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Detroit Conference 
resolved that such good results had been secured by the pres- 
ent system, that it is only by the fulleat demonstrations of 
need and positive assurance of better results that changes 
should be made, and they recommended if the measure should 
come before the next General! Conference the delegates from 
the Detroit Conference be instructed to oppose and vote 
against the removal of the time-limit. The resolutions were 
passed by @ large majority, which would bave been larger 
had not the preamble seemed to reflect upon the Presiding 
Elders’ Convention The qnestion of the itineracy system 
in the Methodist Church is by no means settled, nor will it 
be for many years to come; like all systems of church gov- 
ernment, it has its advantages as well as its disadvantages, its 
friends and its enemies, and it will be necessary to produce 
strong proof that better results than that produced by the 
present system will follow the removal of the three-years’ 
limit before the change will be made. 

—The Washington Street Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y , was opened with jubilee services last Sun- 
day. During the vacation the church was newly furnished 
with carpets and cushions, the building repaiated, and. the 
seating capacity increased It is proposed by the church 
trustees to put up a new Sunday-school building on a lot ad- 
joining the church. 

—The Rev. Burdette Hart, of New. Haven, read a paper on 
the ** I. flaence of Infant Baptism on the Child Itself’ before 
the Congregational! Club in New Haven. 

—The Baptist churches of Connecticut held a Genera! Con- 
vention at Calvary Church, New Haven, Conn., last week. 

—The new Baptist church at Delmar, Delaware, will! be 
opened and dedicated September 30 

—The corner-stone of the Union Congregational Church of 
East New York was laid last week. The church was organ- 
ized in April of the present year,’with @ membership of thirty- 
eight. The church wil] be a plain building, and when com- 
pleted will cost about #3,000. Tbe church has grown toa 
membership of fifty-six, aud a Sunday-school having one hun- 
dred and seventy-three members. 

—The death of the Queen of Madagascar has altered the 
religious affairs of Madagascar. At Andevoranto the mie- 
sionary has been exposed to outrage by a gang of robbers 
said to be actiog under the authority of one of the native 
generals. The entire town bas been looted. Active measures 
will be tasen by the Prime Minister, it is thought, to insure 
the safety of the foreign residents. 

—The General Conference of the Evangelical Church, em- 

‘bracing the churches in America, Germany, ard Switzerland, 
will meet at Allentewn, Pa., October 4, and remain in session 
fifteen days. It is expected that two hundred ministers and 
one hundred delegates who belong to the conference will be 
present. 

—The Congregationalists of the State of Michigan have at 
last organized a society for the relief of disabled and ueedy 
ministers and their families. Steps will be made to have the 
society incorporated at once. 

—At the annual meeting of the presidents of the Chautan- 
qua School of Theology, it was unanimously voted to double 
the current rates of education in the several departments. 
The schedule will take effect October 1; until that date cur- 
rent rates will be maintuined. 

—The Church Congress of the English Church will be held 
at Reading. E:giand, October 2-5. Subjects to be discussed : 
‘* Receat Advances in Natural Science, io their Relation to 
the Christian Faith.” ‘* Recent Advances in Biblical Criti- 
cism and in Historical Discovery, in their Relation to the 
Christian Faith.” ‘‘ Methods for securing the Expree- 
sion of the Opinion of the Laity” in (1) Parish, (2) 
Diocese, (3) Church. ‘‘Laymen’s Practical Work.” 

(2) Deaconesses, (3) 


‘* Women’s Work:” (1) Sisters, 


tional church at Great Barrington, Mass. 


District Visitors, (4) Mission Women. ‘'The Mar- 
riage Laws.” Working Men’s Meetings: (1) “ Purity,’ 

(2) ‘‘Tbe Prevention of the Degradation of Women and 
Cnildren ;” for men only. Pauperism and Theft: (1) 
Friendly Societies, (2) Almsgiving, (8) Treatment of Pauper 
Children. .‘** Foreigu Missions.” The Church and the 
Universities.” ‘* The Church and the Public Schoels.” 
‘* Sunday Observance.” ‘* Sunday Tesching for the Children 
of the Upper, Middle, and Lower Classes.” ‘‘ The Treatment 
of Elementary Education by the State, in its bearing on Vol- 
untary Schools.” ‘* The Services of the Church and their 
Adaptation to Modern Needs.” Personal Religion.”” The 
Relation of the Church at Home to the Church in the Colo- 
pies and in Missionary Dioveses.” ‘* Ecclesiastical Courts.” 

—Tne Union Theological Seminary was opened last week, 
with about one hundred aud twenty students. ‘This is the 
last year that the Seminary will occupy its present quarters 
on University Place, New York City. Fifty of the number 
of students present have just entered. 

— Bishop Howe, of Peuusylvania, is opposed to @ division 
of the diocese, preferring the election of ap assistant. The 
convention which met recently at Reading have voted un 
allowance of #1.500 to Bishop Howe to avuil himself of any 
help be may need 

—The Minister of the Sandwich Islands to this country 
will represevt his government at the meeting ofthe Ameri- 
can Board which is to be held in Detroit the first week in 
October. 

—A Prohibitory Amendment Convention will be held at 
Syracuse, N. Y., September 26, in the Asseciation Hall Buaild- 
ing. Everybody interested in the cause of temperance is 
invited to be present. 

—The First Congregational Church at Moriah, N. Y., is 
being rebuilt. 

—It is said that extensive preparations are being made for 
the reception of the Ainerican bishops who meet at the Vati- 
can in November. The main object of the meeting itself 
will be to adopt measures for ihe reorganization of the 
Catholic Church in America according to cunonical laws, 
and to bring it into closer connection with the Vatican. 
Another question which will receive attention is the Irish 
agitation. 

—The Committee of the Lord’s Day Observance, in Eag- 
land, made a request for the united prayer of all church 
members for the sanctification of the Sabbatb, fixing upon 
some time between eight and twelve o’clock on Saturday 
night of each week as tte time of prayer. 

—An interesting letter has been received from Stanley 
Pool, the headquarters of the African explorer and the center 
of the Baptist Missionary Society on the Congo. The mis- 
sionary chapel is built about a quarter of a mile away from 
the station, on the top of a hill. Leopoldville, the station, 
has @ large stuck-breeding establishmeat for goats, sheep, 
pigs, ducks, and pigeons. The soil is exceedingly rich, but 
the natives grow only enough for their own consumption. 
There are about seventeen islands of note in Staaley Pool, 
which is about twenty-five miles long and sixteen broad, and 
varies in depth from two feet to thirty fathoms; the largest 
island is about thirteen miles long. I[onumerable water 
birds frequent the thick tangles of grass on the banks and 
the sand-banks. The people inhabiting the shores of Stanley 
Pool belong to the Bateke race, but apparently have dis- 
posseseed older inhabitants, and driven them into the in- 
terior. 

—The Rev. Emory H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., 
preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., last Suan- 
day. The Bethel of Plymouto Church, which is located on 
Hicks Street, near Faltoa, begins its yearly work under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. 8. G.fford Nelson. 
Sunday-school work of the mission will begin on September 
30 Mr. Nelson, who began bis past orate at the Bethel last 
May, has in this short time ucquired the love aud confidence 
of the people. There is every , rospect that the good work 
done by Plymouth Bethel in the pust will be increased largely 
in the future. 

—On March 4, in 1882, a fire destroyed the old Congrega- 
Qu September 
21, 1883, the new church huilt to repiace the old one was ded- 
icated. It isone of the most artistic churches in the State 
of Mass achusette, and is beautifully furnished; it has oue of 
the finest organs in the country, the gift of Mrs. Mark Hop 
kins, of Culifornia. The church is built of bluish-gray 
limestone, with trimmings of Connecticut brown sandstone. 
The pews are of solid black walnut, and the church contains 
seating capactity for about six buodred. The pulpit is 
mahsagony, and is made in accordance with the ideas of the 
Rev. EvartsScudder. Thechurch and chapel have cost #70 000 
for building alone, as the congregation already owned the 
ground on which the building is erected. The Rev. Dr. 
Mark Hopkins, ex-President of Williams College, a descend- 
ent of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, occupied the pulpit of the new 
church last Sunday. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost, pastor of the Tenehiis 
Avenue Congregational Church, will take charge of the 
Teachers’ Meetings reid «at four o'clock in the First Re- 
formed Church, Brooklyn, beginning October 29. These 
meetings grow more popular each year, and there is no 
doubt that the interest and vitality incfused into the meet- 
ings of the teachers by Mr. Pentecost is transmitted to the 
pupils. The Primary Teachers’ Meetings will be held ino the 
same place under the care of Mrs. Harris and Miss Morris, at 
2:30 p. M., on Saturdays. 

—The fourth Provincial Council of the Roman Catholic 
Province of New York wus Opened at St. Paui’s Cathedral 
last week. It was a moet solemn and elegant event. Catho- 
lic dignitaries of various rank, representatives of the 
religious orders and educational institutions of the Church, 
were present from New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester 
Albany, Newark, and Trenton. The walks around the 
cathedral were crowded with persons to view the procession 
from the Cardinal’s house on Fiftieth Street to the cathedral. 


The regular 


The sermon was preached by Bishop McQuade, who stated 
that ‘‘ it is the ¢« fice of the Provincia! Council to watch over 
the members of the Church, to assist, to enconrage, and 
enlighten them. Bishops, priests, and deacons are encoaur- 
aged by these councils; abuses are corrected. The councils 
are watch-towers from which a watch is kept over the body 
of the Church. These councils tend to hedge the clergy 
around and save him from temptation. Inu this country, of 
all countries, the laity stand shoulder to shoulder with their 
priests. The Church, instituted for alltime, does not meddle 
with forms of government, while she does, however, sur- 
round hereelf with order, justice, und right-doing, whether 
in monarchy ors republic.” At the conclusion of the ser- 
mon it was announced to the Counc'l,by Cardinal McCloskey, 
that the business would be transacted in the Latin tongue. 
The real business of the Council begun on Monday, and ata 
later date will be translated into Enygiisn for the benefit of 
the people. 

—Ground was broken in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for @ memorial building to the late William E. Dodge. 
The building is erected by Mr. Ber jamin J. Warren, a man 
prominent in the temperance movements of the city. 

—The St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church at Newark, 
N. J., has been greatly improved durivg the vacation, 

—The congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Long Island City, L. 1., have decided to enlarge and improve 
the church. The church has been free of debt a year, and 
they have raised $3.000 for improvements. 

— Olivet Baptist Church has been improved during the 
vacation, and will reopen September 16 

—The Pusey memoria! bas been more successful than the 
Tait memorial. Over £24,000 hus been subacribed, and the 
promoters hope to make it £50,000, by having an additional 
meeting at Reading during the visit of the Church Congress. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BPISCOPAL. 


— William Richmond, assistant at St. 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., has returned from Europe. 

—Wiliiam Wajiker, rector of St. Peter's at Rockland, Me., has re- 
signed, and will go South. 

—Storr O. Seymour, rector of St. Michael's Church at Litchfleld, 
Conn., has resigned. 
. —Frank W. Baker, of Boston, Mass., has accepted a cal! to Zion 
Church at Newport, KR. 1. 


Mark’s Church at Orange, 


BAPTIST. 


—L. A. Freeman, pastor of the Baptist Church at Brunswick, Me., 
has resigned. 

—T. U. Russell, pastor of the church at York, Me., has sealel 
to accept the position of the State Missionary. 

—A. M. Crane, vastor of the church at Boylston, Mars., has 
accepted the call to the church at Sheiburne Faiix, Mase. 

—T. S. Barbour, of Oranye, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
church at Fall River, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Leander T. Chamberlain, formerly pastor of the Broadway Con- 
gregational Church at Norwich, Conn., began his duties as pastor of 
the Classon Avenue Chureh at Brooklyn, N. Y., last Sunday. 

—Adam MacLeliand, pastor of the Fert Green Church at Brooklyn, 
N, Y., Das resigned, and accepted the chair of Church History in the 
Germaao Theological seminary at Dubuque, Iowa. 

—James C. Hame, pastor of the church at Lancaster, Pa., has 
received a call to the charch at Babylon, L. I. 

— Nicholas Byerring has returned from the Catskiila, and is now at 
his residence, 334 East Seventy-ninth Street, New York City. 

—W. W. Heberton, pastor of the church at Eikton, Md., has re- 
signed. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Charles F. Carter, a recent graduate of Andover Seminary, was 
installed pastor of the newly organized church at Manchester, N. H., 
last week. 

— William D. Hyde, 4 graduate of Andover Theological Seminary, 
has accepted a call to the Auburn Street Church at Paterson, N. J. 

—William Johnson, pastor of the church at Koyalton, Vt, bas re, 
ceived a to the church at Medficid, Mass. 

—Frederick E. Snow was installed pastor of the church at South 
Windsor, Mass., last week. 

—Javan RK. Mason, pastor of the church at Fryesburg, Me., has re_ 
signed. 

—Charies W, Andrews, of Cape Cod, has received a cail to the 
church at Daiton, 

—Charies E. Newberry was ordained by council at St. Ignace, 
Mich., recently. 

~ ‘Beusy Coate, paster of the church at Fredonia, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Marsbail, Mich. 

—osullivan F. Gaile, pastor of the church at Komeo, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a cail to the church at Jacksonviile, Fla. 


OTHER 


—V. H. Brown, pastor of the First Methodist Protestant Church at 
Pittsburg, Pa., has resigned and accepted a call to the church at 
Onio, Lil. 

—Wiiliam H Ried, rector of the Reformed Episcopal Church of 
the Reconciliation at Brooklyn, was given a reception on his return 
from Europe last week. 

—W. W. Foster (Methodist) has entered upon his duties as pastor 
of the church at Bennington, VL, till the close of the present con- 
ference year. 

—J. P. Bland (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Cambridge, 
Mass., has resigned. 

— William H. McKinney, a Choctaw from the Indian Territory, has 
entered Yale Divinity School ; he is # graduate of Koanoke College, 
at Roanoke, Va. 

—J.. Macaulay (Methodist) has accepied the pastorate of the 
Powel! Street Church at Sau Francisco, Cal. 

— William H,. Boole (Methodist), pastor of the South Second Street 
Church at Brookiyn, N. Y., was nominaied for mayor of that city, 
by the Kings County Prohibition Aliiance. 

—Eivert S. Porter (Refoi:med), who las pastor of the First 
Church im the Kastern District of Brockiyn, N. Y., for thirty-four 
yeara, resigned September 18. Dr. Portier is one of the most 
popular pastors in the city where he has worked so loug and faith- 
fully. 

—Thomas Tyack, pastor of the church at Sparta, N. J., has re- 
ceived a cali te the church at Spripgficid, N. J, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


PU BLISH ED MONTHLY. 


Price 15 cents : annual enbscription, $1 50, 


No. 1 READY OCTOBER 1. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


The price at which it is issued justifies the 
belief that it will appeal to a large and varied 
circle of readers, and an endeavor will be 
made in the choice and arrangement of its 
coutents to satisfy the tastes of all who are 
interested in Literature and Art. 

By the help of numerous engravings, whi¢h_ 
will be applied to the illustration of every 
theme wherein the services of Art can be fitly 
employed, it is intended to give to the pages 
of 


THE 


i 


ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


a wider scope and w« more vivid and varied 
interest than can be attained by the unaided 
resources of printed text, while at the same 
time the presence and support of writers of 
reputation in every branch of Literature and 
will effectually distinguish the new 
publication from those illustrated periodicals 
which sre exclusively devoted to the study 
and criticisin of Art. 


ENGLISH 
ILL 


Science 


STRATED 
MAGAZINE 


is designed for the entertainment of the home, 
and for the imstruction and amusement of 
young and old: and it will be conducted in 
the belief that every section of its readers, in 
whatever direction their tastes and interests 
may tend, are prepared to demand and to 
appreciate the best that can be offered to 
them. 

Ficiicn, in the shape of short stories or 
lonyer serials, will always find a place in the 
paves of 
THE ENGLISH 

ILLUSTRATED 

MAGAZINE, 
and poetry will be admitted as often as it is 
found possible to secure contributions from 
acknowledged masters of the craft. The 
Magazine wi!l also contain etudies in History 
aud Biography, and records of Travel, 
together with descriptive papers on such 
places in our own Empire and in Foreign 
Countries as by right of natural beauty or the 
associations of art have served to make travel 
memorable. It will treat from time to time 
of the eerious occupations of our modern life, 
and of its pleasure and amusements, of our 
National Industries and our National Sports, 
touching as the occasion offers upon all top- 
ics, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, and Social, 
which are of interest to Engliech-speaking peo- 
ples throughout the world. 


CONTENTS OF NO 1. 

SHY. (Frontispiece.) By L. Alma Tade- 
ma, RA. From the picture in the possession 
of D. O. Mills, Eeq., New York. 

FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO THE 
NEW. By F. Maitland. With illustrations 
by H. Furniss, John O'Connor, and A. Mor- 
row. 

LES CASQUETTES : a Poem. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 

THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. By Grant 
Allen. With illustrations b; Chas. Whymper. 

ROSSETTI'S INFLUENCE IN ART. By 
J. Comyns Carr. With illustrations after 
D G Rossetti. 

THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES 
OF PATSY CONG. By William Black. 

OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUES- 
TION. Partl. By Professor Huxley, P.R 8. 
With illustra‘ione. 

THE ARMORER'S APPRENTICE. Chaps. 
land2. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Macmillan.& Co, New York, 


112 FOURTH AVE., 
And all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 


artes Scribner 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief. 


By George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 1 vol. 
crown Svo, $2.50. 


This volume embraces a discussion of the evidences 
of both natural and revealed reiwion, and proimi- 
nence is given to topica having ee interest at 
present from their connection with modern theories 
and difficulties. Amons these topica are the argu- 
ments of dewen and the bearine of 

doctrine on its validity; the reality of kuowle 

the miraculous elemente in the Gospels; the truth- 
fulness of the apostolic witnesses; and « variety of 
subjects relating tothe Scriptures and the canon. 
Professor Fisher's Jearning, skill in argument, and 
power of language have wiven hin the position of 
one of the foremost defenders of the faith now living, 
and this voiume will be useful to many in clearing up 
gee and throwing new light upon the na- 
ture of the Christian faith and its relation to modern 
thought. 


The Hoosier School-Boy. 


By Edward Eggleston, author of ‘* The Hoosier 


Shoolmaster,” etc. With full-page iliustra- 


tions. 1 vol. 12mo, #1. 


** The Hoosier School-Boy”™ depicts some of the 
characteristics of boy-life, years azo, on the Ohio— 
characteristics, however, that were not peculiar to that 
section only. The story presents a vivid and inter- 
estinwe picture of the difficulties which in those days 
beset the path of the youth aspiring for an educa- 
tion. These obstacles, which the hero of the story 
succeeds by his genuine manliness and force of 
character in kurmouuting, are just such as a ma- 
jority of _ most distipeui+hed Americans, in all 
walks of jiife, ine‘nding Linco!n and Garfield, have 
had to contend with, and which they have made th the 
stepping-store to their future wreatness. Mr. 
Brush’s strong and life- illustrations add much 
to the attractiveness of 


The Gospel According to St. 
John, 


By Pref. Wm. Milligan, D.D., and Prof. Wm. F. 
Monlton, D.D. 12mo, $'1.25. Being 
Vol. 1V. of the International Kevision Com- 
mentary on the New Testament. By British 
and American Scholars and Revisers, Edited 
by Philip Schaff, D.D. (Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and Acts already published.) 


1 yol. 


This is the only commentary upon the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. The Kevised Version 
is based upon a much older and purer text, and cer- 
rects several thousand errors of the Oid Version. 
This makes it the best basis of acommentary. This 
Commentary is the latest and best ovaneonne criti- 
cism and “ pation of the sacred text, and is 
uable for Sunday "the. It is 
clear, ef. and suggestive, and ia the cheapest and 
best iiecentars for popular use in the Kaglish 
language. 


Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities, 
Remnants, and 200°Ways of Using Them. By 


Suean Anna Brown, author of ** The book of 


Forty Paddings.” 1 vol., illuminated, $1. 

This little volume, which in the ranges of cook- 
book literature Occupies a new and unoccupied field, 
aims to combat the spirit of wasteful ness that is the 
besetting sin of American housekeeping. Miss 
Brown provides a multitude of receipta for trans: 
forming there remnants into savory and nutritious 
plats, side-disher, ent fes, etc. Some of these re- 
ceipts are from the French, but most of them are 
from the author's own experiments. 


*," There books are for sale by all bookseilers, 
or eent by mail, upon reccipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
143 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


Musical Associations in search of music to 
practice wil do well to examine the following, 
by eminent composers, and not too difficult : 


Light of the World Yer? 
Noel (81). St. Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 

Prodigal Son Cantata or Oratorio by 
Flight into Egyp' (38 cents). Cantata by Berlioz. 


Ruth and Boaz (@ conte). Charming Pastoral Can 


Redemption cents). By J. C, D. Parker. 


| Descriptive Cantata, by 


Christmas (8) cents). Cantata Ly Gutterson. 
Damnation Of FaUst 


The Gere by Schubert. 


F or ty-Sixth P sal (80 cents). By Dudley Buck. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Drrsox & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


753-755 Broadway, New York, 
September 20th, 1883. 


NOTICE TO TEHACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The success of Swinton’s Readers, just 
published, has been so marked—more than 
250,000 copies having been called for during 
the past sixty days—that we have been un- 
able to fully keep up with the demand for 
them, and are compelled to ask the patience 
of those whose orders remain unfilled. We 
shall be prepared ina few days to supply 
the books in any required quantity ; mean- 
time we can only regret the disappointments 
and annoyances ensuing through this de. 
lay. 


swinton’s Readers. 


An enlirely new Series of SCHOOL READ- 
ING-BOOKS, in five numbers 


By PrRoressor WILLIAM SwINTOoN. 


N PRESENTING this new seriez of school read- 

ing-books to the educationa! public, the publish- 
ers believe they are not claiming too much when 
they say that tbey are the moet carefully edited and 
most beautifal series of school text-buoks ever 
issued from the press. 

Swinton’s Readers are pre-eminently Language 
Readers. It is the conviction of the author of the 
books that the reader is‘the real focus of schoo! 
language-study. 

Tne liiustrations are by the most eminerct Ameri- 
can artiste: Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Pyle, 
Harper, White, and others, amd were drawn ex- 
pressiy for these books. 


I. Swinton’s Primer and First 


Reader.—In print and acript exercises. The 
ecript exercises are a especially attractive feature, 
being white on black, as in blackboard and slate 
work, the _— being the result of careful experi- 
ment in securing a practical atyle of letter for this 
sort of work. Another notieeable feature of thie 
book is the type, which was made for us and which 
is unlike any other font of type heretofore cut, in 
the matter of size and face. Handsomely i!ias- 
‘trated and bound in cloth. One volume; 120 
pages. 


Il. Swinton’s Second Reader.— 
In print and script exercises, This is alse a beauti- 
ful book, and commends iteelf especially for its 


grading, for the purity and sweetnese of ita literary 
form, and for the development of “language work.” 
lilustrated, and bound in cloth. 176 pages. 


Ill. Swinton’s Third Reader.— 
Presenting many new and origina! features. 
Noticeable for the charming series of original les- 
sons entitled ** Home Peta,’’ “ Bright Examples,’’ 


and ** About Piants.’”’ Lllustrated and bound in 
cloth. 240 pages. 


lV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader, 
—A book of choice selections for this important 
grade, carefally edited and arranged. It contains 
aleo many useful and entertaining original leseons, 
especially on ** Useful Knowledge’’ and ** Pictures 
of American History.” Illustrated and bound in 
cloth. 334 pages. 


V. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and 
Speaker.—This book contains abundant exercises 
in language, reading, recitation, and declamation. 
An instructive and entertaining origina! feature is 
the series of lessons under the title of ** Glimpses 


of Science,” presented in the highest form of 
luerary art. Illustrated and bound in cloth. 480 
pages. 


Sample pages and full descriptive eire lars, b 
mail, to teachers and .ducationi 


*\* A set of the Readers, Pew the Firat to the 
Fifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or edueationiat 
on reeeipt of $1.75. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 
Pablishers, 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 


THE MANHATTAN. 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 
G LATEST POEM, on ‘‘ The 


r 
THY VALLEY OF THE HACKENSACK. By 
E. Ruutz-Rees. th thirteen i stra - 


tion 

BEAT RIX RANDOLPH. Three Ohapters. By 
Kee uhsn Hawthorne, with illustration by Alfred 

ed 
A LOG Or THE STEAM ATALANTA. 
By Charlies Hul! Botsford. ith eight tlinstra- 
drawo by Granville and Robert 
a of criginal mu 

WASHI! NOT N THROUGH EYE. “@LABSES. A 

= pen-picture of the Capital. By David 


Thom Gill. important and strikinw 
on other Members of Parlia- 


ment Wi irt-en engraved ts. 
-HAND SHOPS OF PARIS. By 
per 
SIX POEMS, Translations from the 8 of 
Becquer. By Richard Henry Stodda 
AND MUSE. A Prose-Poem. By 


M. Tho 
ART AND LI’ rERATURE IN LON 
J. Lottie of the London Times, 
THE An exciting short stcry. By 
R. K. 


RECENT Town TaLk and 
GUND 


$3.00 a yeer in inenies 0 postage free; 25 cen 
a number. 


The Manhattan Magazine Co., 


Temple Court, New York City. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Take pleasure in announcing that 
E, P. ROE’S New Novel, 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS 


Is completed, and that the first edition of 
25.000 copies wiil be published Sept. 27th. 


From THE AurHor’s Preracye.—** The 
following story has been taking form 
in my mind for several years, and at 
last I have been able to write if out. 
At this distance from the late Civil 
War, it is time that passion and preju- 
dice sank below the horizon; and 
among the surviving soldicrs who were 
arrayed against each other I think 
they have practically disappeared. 
Stern and prolonged conflict taught 
mutual respect, 

“I have endeavored to portr ay the 
battle of Bull Run as it would appear 
to a civilian spectator ; to give a sug- 
gestive picture, and not a general 
description. The other war- scenes 
are imaginary, but are colored by per- 
sonal reminiscence. I was in the serv- 
ice nearly four years, two of which 
were spent with the cavalry, 

The title of the storywill naturally 
lead the reader to cxrpect that deep 
shadows rest upon many of its pages. 
I know it is scarcely the fashion of 
the present time to portray men and 
women who feel very deeply about 
anything, but there certainly was deep 
JSeeling at the time of which I write; 
as, tin truth, there is today. The 
heart of humanity is like the ocean. 
There are depths to be stirred when 
the causes are adequate.” 


THE ROE BOOKS, 


Barriers Burned Away, . . 44°:b Thousand 
“What Can She Do? .. . 


Opening a Chestnut Burr, . 
Near to Nature’s Heart, 37th ™ 
From Jestto Earnest, . 41st 
Knight of the XLX. Century, 35 
A Face Illumined, . 
Without a Home, . . . 40th 


His Sombre Rivals (the new oan). 
Each, 1 vol., 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


i2mo, clota, $1.50. 


The Home Library. 


Forming the eleventh volume of **Appletons’ Home 
Books.”” With numerous Illustrations. By Ar- 
thur Penn, editor of *‘ The Khymester.”’ 
CONTENTS —A Piea for the Best Books ; On the 

Buying and Owning of Books; On Keading; Oa 

Fiction (with a Liat of a Hundred Beat Novels ; On 

the Library and ite Furniture ; On Book-bir (ding; 

On the Making of Scrap- Books ; On Diaries and 

Family Records; On the Lending and Marking of 

Books; Hints Herc and There ; Appendix —J ist of 

Authors whose Works should be found in the 

Home Library. 


12mo, cloth. Tluminated cover. Price 60 cts. 


APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS. 


BUILDING A HOME. Iillastrated. 

HOW TO FURNISH A HOME, Iliustrated. 
THE HOME GARDEN. Illustrated. 
HOME GROUNDS. filustrated. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTs. 
HOME DECORATION, 
HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
THE HOME NEEDLE. I\lnstrated. 
HOME OCCUPATIONS. Iilnstrated. 
THRE HOME LIBRARY. lLluatrated. 


12mo, cloth. Illuminated cover. Price, 60 
cents each. 


Tliustrated. 


For sale by all books-ters ; or sent by mail, post- 
id, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New Yor«. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
About Church Music. 


For many years, Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son’s famous ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary,” published first in 1865, was the 
book best liked by the largest number 
of churches. It was a great advance 
upon its predecessors; but improve- 
ments were constantly suggesting them- 
selves to the author, and in 1879 ‘‘ Spir- 
itual Songs for Church and Choir” was 
issued as the result of years of labor in 
correcting and improving the earlier 
work, Adoptions of ‘‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary” ceased, and ‘‘ Spiritual 
Songs” became at once, as it still con- 
tinues (in the words of the Rev. Dr. 
Ouyler), ‘‘ the best hymn-book in Amer- 
ica.” A year later, ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for 
Social Worship,” an abridged edition of 
the large work, was published ; and 
this collection, refined in music and 
words, and selling at 50 cents, with a 
hymn edition at 20 cents, is giving the 
highest satisfaction in prayer meetings, 
and in many hundreds of churches as a 
book for all services. Later came the third 
issue, in what is known as the ‘‘ Spiritual 
Song Series,’’ ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday-school,” the price of which has 
just been reduced to thirty cents with 
the issue of a new and revised edition. 
The success of this work, opening as it 
dees ‘‘a new era in Sunday-school 
music,” has been as marked as that of 
the others of the series. We publish 
also, ‘* Selections for Responsive Read. 
ings,” the new compilation by Dr. 
Robinson. We are glad to send de- 
scriptive circulars to all who want 
them, with prices, etc. Sample copies, 
for examination, sent on request. Our 
new half-calf binding for ‘‘ Spiritual | m 
Songs for Church and Choir” is exceed- 
ingly cheap and beautiful. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 
ATS 
Text-Book of Geology. 
Fourth Edition. 


The publishera take p'easnre in announcing & 
revised and enlarged edition of this old and standard 
Text-Book of Geology. 

This edition bears date of September Ist, 1883, 
and is in every respect fully up with the progress of 
geological science up to the present day. As the re- 
sult of the latest researches of ita veteran author, it 
is believed to be more than ever worthy to rank as 
the leading geological text-book for American 
ecboola, 

The work of revision has been thoroughly done 
and covers every part of the book ; bat it is believed 
that thie edition can be used with little difficulty in 
the same classes with the Third Edition. 

Of the more important additions to the Text-. 
Book the author saye: 

“Tn this Fourth Edition, fifty pages have been 
added to the size of the work, in order to render 
the explanations simpler and more complete, and 
to give also a foiler account of the kinds of life 
which contribute to rock-making, of the geograph- 
ical distribution of marine epecies, and of the 
depths of the seas. Each of these topics is illus- 
trated by new cuts, and the last by a general map 
showing the depth of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans by bathymetric lines, based mainly on that 
of Mr. H. N. Moseley, of the ‘ Chailenger’ expedi- 
tion.”’ 


* * Liberal terms will be made for the introdue- 
tion of this edition in place of older editions, or of 
otier works on the subject. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


753-755 Broadway, N. 


‘* Of the three hundred give but three.” 


oe 04 0048 
* ok * & 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Richard Grant White. With Glosearial, 
Historical, and Explanatory Notes, In three 
volumes. JI. Comedies; II. Histories and 
Poems; III. Tragedies Crown S8vo, gilt top, 
$2.50 a volume; the set, in cioth, $7.50; balf 
calf, $15.00. 

An entirely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Worka, combiuing the most authentic and ca:efully 
corrected text with foot-notes embodying in com- 
pact form the results of thorough study of the 
Elizabethan period and its drama. Mr. White’s 
great reputation as a critic and asastudent of the 
Eaglish language and its literature guarantees the 
excellence of the work. 


THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


In e even volumes, 1Zmo. Price, $1.75 a volume, 


Vol. Ill. ESSAYS, Second series. 
Vol. IV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


THE SCARLET LETTER, 


Iilustratei ty F. O. C. Darley. New Edition. 
’ Folio, bound in the same style as Darley’s 
* Evangeline,”’ published last year. Price, 
$10.00, 


This sumptuous volume contains twelve cartoons, 
re; resenting the most dramatic and picture que 
scenes in Hawthorne's marvelous tale, 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 


By Mrs. James T. Fields. 60 cents. 


- ** A clear statement of the purpose and methods of 
the Associated Charities. .. Mrs. Field’s book is 
interesting and valuable, full of tender feeling and 
Christian priuciples.’’—[Boston Advertiser. 


*," For sale by all booksellera. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTCN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 Enat 17th St.. New York. 


* * * * * * * * * 
KEKE KK EK 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 
Meisterschaft 


All sn bscribers— 
actually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all 
exercises, and corresponds them in regard to 
any difficulties which may occ 
=pecimen Copy, ‘French, or Ger- 
man, 25 cents. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO CLERGYMEN ! —We will supply 
the clorey 3 with the fifteen FRENCH, GERM AN, 
SH of the above-men- 
tioned the price of only a3 
provided the cas sent us before October 10. 
State which language or languages 
desire to study. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DON’T 


A Manual of Mistakes and Impro- 
prieties more or less Prevalent 
in Conduct and Speech. 


** I'l) view the manners‘ef the town.” 
Comedy of Frrorsa. 


By CENSOR. 


you 


Square 16mo. Parchment paper. Price, 
30 cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonn STREET, New YORK. 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 


[joncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
H. PALMER, Maus. Doe. 
N invaluable collection, consisting of Chornses, 
‘Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc.., 
and an from the moat celebrated compoegers. 
iece has been selected with especial refer- 
ence ao ts adaptedness for Concert purposes. 192 
large pages. 
$7.50 per dozen by Express; 75 cents each by Mal. 
The Concert Gems is iseued in parts of 32 
ges cach, at 25 cents per copy, $2 00 per dozen, 
12 per 100 copies (in one order), when sent by Ex- 
press. 
ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a 
copy of CONCERT GEMS. 


BIGLOWV & MAIW 
16 KAST NINTH ST., 61 RANDOLPH 8T., 


arranged and } 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


E. P, Roe’s New Novel, 
‘‘HIS SOMBRE RIVALS,” 


is now published and for sale at all 

hook-stores, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. First 

edition, 25,000 copies. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York 


‘ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS,” 
by Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, price 25 
cents, and ‘‘SCIENTIFIiC SOPHISMS,” by 
Samuel Wainwright, D.D., price 25 cents, 
are two new books just published in 
THE STANDARD LIBRARY. FUNK & 
WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey Street, N. Y. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


INSTITUTE, 
New Milford, Ct. 

E. E. CLark, formerly principal of STRATFORD 
ACADEMY, having secured a commodious house, 
surrounded by twenty acres of ground, one-half mile 
southeast of the lovely and healthful villageof New 
Milford, ov the Hougzatonic Railroad, is prepared to 
take twenty-five boys to thoroughly fit either for 
College or Business. For circu!ars address as above. 


i STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK, 
38 West 14th St., 
Re-opens Monday, October 1, 1588. 

Inatructors : T. W. D zine. Torker, Walter 
Shirlaw, Wm. Sartain, Wm. M. Chase, J. S, Hart- 
ley, F rederick Dielman. ive Life Classes 2 Paint- 
Head Classes, and 2 Autiqgue Classes, 
jess times 

Perspec- 


ing Classes ; 2 
daily ; 2 Costume Olasses and Sketch ' 
& ; Class ad lectures on 
tive and Artis’'.c Anatomy, weekly. 
Cire ulars furn ished ou application. 


— 


UBURN LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Fora Limited Number ot Bearders, 


(1855) Auburn, N. ¥. (1883.) 


The transition of delicate girls from the home to the 
Seminary 1s hazardous Intelligent parents are ask- 
ing ior superior educational advantases without the 
objectionable features of boarding-schoo!l life. 

he distinguishing characteristics thia Inati- 
tution invite the judgment of exacting Pairma. 

Catalogues statiug special provision for health and 
recreation of Boarding Pupils sent on application to 


MORTIMER L. A. M., Principal. 


REFERENCES: Proferso Auburs Theological 
Seminary ; Kev. Herrick D.D., Chicaso. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Familica, Schcols, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig-n' advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
akilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERBORN, A. M., Seoretary, 
7 Kast l4th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


ISHOPTHORPE, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

A Boarding -Schoo!l for Girls. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges. Number of scholars 
limited. Addreas MISS FANNY I. WALSH, Prin- 
cipal. 


AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 
EMmMy,. » Aurore, 
Maj LINT, "Principal. 


HENEVIERE INSTITUTE. Fetablished 
1865. French and German Boarding 
apd Day Schoo! for Yonng Ladies, 153 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: reopens,September 
10. Thorouxh courses in French, English. and 
German La senced NATIVE 
Teachers. Neu the la of the family. 
Rev. WILLIAM A. STamMM, Mne. J.M. StamMM, née 
GALLOT, Principais. 


L EADING “SCHOOLS. 


ey 


e(test 
Sehool 
st Philsdetphie 


| apeiaerrnen— ED last year in the large mansion 
2027 CHESTNUT STKEET, 

has met with such success aa to require an additions 

building. 

The spirit of Wellesley College ’governs the man- 
agement. 

Pupils are fitted for any collese. 

Applications for Boarding and Day scholars may 
be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terms, etc. 

Term begins September 26. 

ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut St. 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAEER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


SEVINARY 
for Youvg Ladiesand Little Girls, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
F te for graduation, for college, and for Harvard 
and Columb a Examinations. 
ANNE J. STONE. MARIANA SLADE Hopson, _ 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New England Con- 


servatory, Boston. Mase. 
BAIRD’S 

+ LADIKS AND CHILDREN, 
Nerwalk, Coon. 


YOUNG 
Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 


INSTITUTE FOR 


cuases and Art. Special attention to pupilain Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
taken of their wardrob:; as well as education. Terms 
from #225 to $300, according to awe and studies. 
HAINES’S SCHOOL. 

Weodside, Harttord, Conn. 
courses in English, Latin, French, German, Music 
and Painting. French and German spoken in the 
hfulness and picturesque surroundings. 

N SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
1.961 Madison Ave., near 125th St. 
Harvard; pupils prepared here reetived at Wellesley 
without further examination: classes fr children 

Oc tober 1. 
N ME. DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 
LADIES, 
19 East 124th Street. 
English, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 
and a Christian « haracter. 
Reopening Sept. 12. 
Ladies 
Will open Sept. 26. 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F. E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss 8. J. EASTMAN, 
ARK HEIGHTS 

By the Sea. Ocean Grove, N. J. 
healtbfiil, Christian sea-side reso School year 

Sept. 26, 1883. EMILY A. KICE. 


children afforded a permanent home and full cheree 
Send for Catalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 
The aim—A sound mind in a sound body. Special 
school and family. Location unsurpassed in heait- 
ISS NORTH AND MISS BARNES’S 
Prepa ation for Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and. 
and for advanced study in specia) branches. Opens 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
20th Year. Academie and Co'legiate courses in 
The schoo] is the conservator of pure precepts 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
For circniars, apply to Principals: 
(Box 92.) Phiiadelphia. Pa. 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physics! education in this 
formerly of New York State Normal Sch 


HILDREN’'S BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Parents who are Boarding, traveling, or not 
in health, may secure every desirable care and in- 
struction for their children by addressing for circu- 
lar or calling at once on Mr. JAMES C. BEECHER, 
Riverside, Conn. 


((ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
For Boys. 

On the west bank of the Hudson, #00 feet above 
and overlooking the river, near West Point. 

Grounds, 12 acres; alao mountain farm and forest, 
600 acres. 

Large and beautiful gymnasium building just 
completed. 

O. COBB, A. M., Principal, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mase. 
One and twentieth year. lome schoo! 
for boys Number of pupils limited. Boys fitted 


for Harvard and other col! for ecient' tic schools 
and the Institute of Zeckno owy. A farm of ove: three 
hund’ed acres belongs to the schoo! end oins the 
Academy zround:s. for sait-water 
bathing and boati Addr 
J "PERKINS, Principal, 


RY ACADEM Y, 
of Sara ). 
sical. 


RLS and clas- 
For information 
BMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., Prin. 


Le. 
OHN W 


RANVILLE iLIT 
rth Granville 
(3% miles 


OVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
For circa ad 

lars, address MONTFORT. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 

begins its 28th year September 11, 1883, STUDIES: 

The most practical English and Academic branches, 

inciuding Natural Sclences and Civil Engineering. 

For circular apply to OC. B. METCALF, A. M., 

Superintendent. 


ARK INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. Y. 


HENRY TATLOCK 


8600 a Year. . Principal 


EKKSKILL (N.Y.) RY ACAD- 


ft or circulars, address COL. U. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 
Principal. 


N. Y.) 
NSTITOUTE. 


Dr. Warring’s Boarding School. 
ber limited. 


MILITARY 


All ages. Num- 
Special attention to common Eng!ish 
branches. Military drill thorough, but not the 
chief thing. ‘‘A thoroush school, where pupils re- 
ceive strict, kind, and proper treatment in every 
rest Send for catalogue, with terms, refer- 
ences, full description. 
OHN’S HOARDING ANY DAY 
SCHOOL KOR YOUNG LADIES AND 


21 and 2% West Thirty second Street, 
Ne York ¢ 
October 3, Studio—Kindergarten 
Separate d 


ent for 
Mrs. THEOD’ ‘IRVING. 


Miss L. I. HOWE. 
AYLOKR HOME SCHOOL, 
12 Slocum Ave., Syracu-e, N. Y. 
Educates, with others, the daughters of parents 
going abroad, Begins Sept. 17. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR, A. 


[Nani GROVE LADIES’ SE MINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

ninth year bs bewins Beptember ll. Send for 
. DUWD, A. M, President. 
SEMINARKA (Suburban) FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Belleville (Heights), N. J.—Citv advantages. 
$00 per annum. Day scho.ars,$10. Apply fc- cir- 

cular. 
Mrs. GASHERIE De WIIT, Principat. 
_ DR. DIO LEWIS, Dini ctor PAYSICAL CULTE RE. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS TO 
the Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fi th Ave. 
wil) reopeo their English and French boarding and 
at for young ladies,on THURSDAY, Sept. 27, 

at No. & Fisth Ave, New York City, 


| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIII. No. 18. 


OCTOBER FIRST. 
GOoOD-BY! 


THe 


Yublisher's Pesk. 


New YORK, SEPTEMBBR 27, 1883 

We again appeal to our readers in be- 
half of some of our charitable institutions 
whom we have supplied with The Chris- 
tian Union for the past thirteen years. 
We do not feel that we should monopo- 
lize all the good work in this direction, 
aod have at last decided to allow such of 
our subseribers as choose to offer their 
paper to such institutions as have writ- 
ten to us asking to have their names re- 
inserted on The Christian Union’s free sub- 
scription list. We know that this appeal 
will be met promptly. We feel that we 
have done our share, and that it is time to 
allow some one else tbe pleasure of 
putting The Caristian Union into the 


reading-rooms of the three charitable in- 
stitutions whose letters now lie be- 
fore us. 


TO THE POINT. 
Dear Str: 

We bave the pleasure of acknowl- 
edging, under date of September 17, $15 
to send a boy West. The letter is dated 
from a place where they make good, if 
not the Jest flour, and a large quantity of 
it. In reading the letter it occurred to 
us that there might be some selfishness 
in this. Don’t they want our boys to 
help gather their crop of wheat or tend 
the mill when it is gathered? Possibly 
it 1s selfish, but we want some more of 
the same kind; a wise selfishness in this 
world’s work is useful, and we Aope for 
more either from the wheat or farm dis- 
tricts of the West. 

We cheerfully grant the request of the 
writer, and will furnish name and ad- 
dress of the boy we send, and will try 
and pick out a good ove. 

Taank you, R. H. N., for the Children’s 
Aid Society. 

Yours truly, C. U. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union 
will be giad to send any number of such 
letters as the above On similar provoca- 
tion. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 


Dr. WM. P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y. says: 
‘*] prescrived it tor w Catnolic priest, Who 
was « hard student, for wakefulness, ex- 
nervousness, ctc. He reports great 
benefit.” 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

We would ask you to kindly assist us 
in our subscription department by using 
a little care in one or two points. 

First, it is necessary to have your full 
address given in each letter. 

Second, if a clergyman, please state 
over what church you preside, as it is 
well-known fact that we have a special 
rate for ministers. This will aid us to 


avoid errors likely to occur. 
From SuBsor prion DEPARTMENT. 


‘Il am using Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
with great resuite ; bad Heart Disease for 9 
years, so bad could not lie down.”—John 
McGuff, Pike Station, O. Tne Heart Regu- 
lator cures all forms of Heart disease, ner- 
vousners, and sleeplessness. 


CHILDREN’S AID FUND, 
It gives us pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of a hundred dollars from a 


friend in Ohio, who says: ‘I didn’t think 
last year when I sent ten children West 
that it would be a year before I sent 
more, for it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Mrs. J. S. B. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Missionary Association will convene 
in the Central Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Dr. Behrend's), Tuesday, Oct. 30, 
at3pm, and continue through Weduesday 
and Thursday. The sermon will be preached 
on Tuesday evening by the Rev. John L 
Withrow, D.D., of Bos.on. The citizens of 
Brooklyn offer entertai nment free to those in 
attendance, and reduced rates of fare will be 
granted on different railway and steamboat 
lines. Application for entertainments should 
be made, prior to Oct. 15, to Richard M. 
Montgomery, 169 Columbia Heights, Brook 
Y. 


Caswell, M & Oo.*s Effervescent Grape Saline 
purifies the bi regu %t-s the bowels. 1191 Broad- 
way aud 678 Fifth Av. 76 cents per bottle. 


‘‘My wife used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator with great relie’ ; it is the only relief 
from Heart Disease. I cheerfally rec »m mend 
it.”—J. B. Miller, P.M., Mulberry Grove, II). 
$1 per bettle 


RENEWER. 


The great popularity of this eee ion, 
after its many years of test, should be an 
assurance, even to the most ‘skeptical, that 
it is really meritorious. Those who have 
used HALL'’s Hain RENEWER Know that 
it does all that is claimed. 

It causes new growth of hair on bald 
heads—provided the hair follicles are not 
dead, which is seldom the case; restores 
natural color to gray or faded hair; pre- 
serves the sealp healthful and clear of 
dandruff; prevents the hair falling off or 
changing color; keeps it soft, pliant, lus- 
rR and causes it to grow long and 

ric 

HALL’s HAIR RENEWER produces its 
effects by the healthful influence of its 
vegetable ingredients, which invigorate 
and rejuvenate. It is not a dye, and is 
a delightful article for toilet use. Con- 
taining no alcohol, it does not eva 
orate quickly and dry up the natural oil, 
leaving the hair harsh and brittle, as do 
other preparations. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THB 


WHISKERS 


Colors them brown or black, as desired, 
and is the best dye, because it "is harmless ; 
permanent natural color; and, 
eing a single preparation, is more con- 
venient of application than any other. 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
Jarial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


BEST &CO. 


Nos. 60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


The largest establish t in the world devoted to the 
Outfitting of Children. 


Boys’, Girls’, and Babies’ Clothing, 


including ¢«verything required for Complete Outfits, 


from HATS te SHOES, for all ages up to sixteen 


years. 
' Persons residing in any portion of the United 
States may avail themselves of the superior sdvan- 
tages afforded by our establishment by sending for 


] cup Fall and Winter Ostalogue, and ordering: by 


1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axrminsters, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 

Lignu rs, Linoleums. Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
ALSO, 

LACE C&RTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, COKNICES 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Awenvue, 


Cor. Henry Street, Brookiyn. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 
Pillsbury Flour, 
Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


and a large assortment of Kine Family 
Groceries. 

Families returning to the city and about%laying in 
their winter supp'ies will do we!l to purchase their 
Flour, Teas. and sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


121 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Henry St. 


Burt's 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


» 284 FULTON ST., N. Y 


Christian U nion. 


THREE WARNINGS. 


A SICK STOMAOCH—AN ACHING HEAD-AND 
CONSIDERABLE GENERAL DEBILITY. ARE 
THREE WARNINGS WAICH IT IS MADNESS 
TO DISREGAKD. DANGEROUS DISKASES MAY 
BE EXPECTED TO FOLLOW THEM IF NOT 
ARREST£D WITHOUT DELAY. TONE THE 
RELAXED STOMACH, CALM THE EXCITED 
BRAIN, INVIGORATE THE NERVOUS SYS- 
TE\1, AND REGULATE THE BOWELS, WITH 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IF 
YOU WIsH TO ESCAPE THE EVILS WHICH 
THE PREMONITORY SYMPTOMS INDIUATE 
HOW MANY CONSUMING FEVERS, VIOLENT 
BILIOUS ATLACKS, NERVOUS PAROXYsSMS, 
AND OTHER TERRIBLE AILMENTS MIGHT 
BE PREVENTED IF THIS AGREEABLE AND 
INCOMPARABLE SALINE TONIV AND AL- 
VERATIVE WERE ALWAYS TAK#“N IN TIME ? 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Union Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Portiand, Maine. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1882, $6,279,379.77. 

Surplus over Liabilities (New York Stand- 
ard), $700,911.29 

Pelicies in Force, 14,040; insuring, $24,562 , 573 


Yow 
should insure in this company for the following 
reasons : 
lst—All policies issued after Nov. 16, 1881, are ine 
contestable after three years from their date, 
for any cause, except fraud or mis-etatement 


of age 
end—ite Maine law extension is the most just and 
perfect plan for profecting the interests of 
the policy-boider ever devised. 
3rd — Whenever the reserve upon the policy and the 
dividend addition thereto amount to the 
sum ineured, prow payable at 
once, as & matu 
4th—Death Ciaims are ‘immediately 
upon the approval by the Loss Committee, 
without waiting the Customary ninety days 
— by the policy, and without rebate of 


OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 
Henry D. Smith; Assistant Secre 
icholas Medical Director t Secretary, 


Foster, M. D.; Counsel, Hon, Josish H. 


INVESTORS 


should coafer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


LAWRENCE, KANSA 
‘First Mortgage Real F: state Loans paid 


fm New York. Absolute Satisfaction 


A D. For reliability, consult Jhird 


Gu 

Nat. Bank. N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank Lawrence. Kan. 
Security Interest pr omptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet with testi on 3, sample forms, ete. 


Pres L. Hi. Perkins, Sec 
vres W Gillett Treas 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China om, 149 pos. B30 
Fine be ae French China Tea Seta, 44 pes..... 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pes. 
Richly Gaseted French Unina Tea Sets, 44 


Chan amber Sets, pieces, w 
White English Porcelain Sets, 100 pes.. 1 
Brass M compete 5 00 
LL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
and Price-list mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
HADLEY?S, 1-17 New York Oity. 
Orders securely pac laced on car or 
steamer free of charve. gent 
Monev-order. 


See 


CHTED BY Th BY “OOMESTIC 5 M. co “NEW “YOR®. 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 


160 pp., fine paper, lane type; by a Pres- 
brey, Perkins and Rev, J. E. Rankin, D.D. 

The musicin Bevis is such that children 
can sing, the melodies all **taking,’® and the words 
selected with great care. No ‘**doggerel rhymes” 
appear In the book. If you want a really good 
book, get GosPEL Betis. Sample copy by mall for 
25 cents in postage stamps, 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Aven, CHICAGO. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 

Send for Hand-Book, free, to 

J. & RHR. Ia 
59 Oarmine St., New York, 

McSHANE BE: L FOUNDRY 
Manufactu.e those celebrated Belis 

and Chimes for Charches, 
ewer Clocks, etc., etc. 


;and catalogues sent free. 
& Co., Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY: 


Be} is of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarins,Farmas, 
WARRANTED. Catalcgue sent Frees 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


parecatte known to the public since 
$26. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala, 


Menecly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
LIGHT, 


Stores, Show Windows, 
Pictare Galler- 
m e 


R. 127 Clinton Place, West 
th Street, New 


Church Furniture Banners. 
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Advertising is to business 
what food is to existence. 
It should be regular, ade- 
quate, and varied. Large 
advertisements pay better in 
proportion than small ones. 
The object is, to be seen and 
remembered. A_ business 
man should have an attract- 
ive advertisement just as 
much as he would have an 
attractive show window in 
his store, if the store is ina 
prominent place. How much 
more prominent is a good 
newspaper!—Aonetary Times, 
Toronto. 


HOME AMPSENMENTS. Send 

teenth Street, York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorg, January 25th, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
ite affairs on the 31at December, 1882. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1882, to 3lat December, 


Premiums on Poticies not mark 
off ist January, 1882 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 


' Premiums marked off from ist Jan 


uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid 
. $2,013, 767 35 


The Company has the followin Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

— secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real gf and Claims due the 


Company, estimated at.... ...... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Billa Receivable. 1, 73s, a 02 
Cash in 923 85 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandin eer- 
tificates of be paid to the holders 
or their Tegel on and 

Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
after February next, from 
which date a ees thereon willcease. The 
certificates to be a at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancel 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year endi 8ist December, 1882, for w 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 


A. A. RAVEN 


THOS K. THU 
WILLIA 
JOHR L. 
N. DENTON SMITH. 
BURDETT. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


Ww. H. H. MOORE, 2d Viec-Pree't. 
&. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vieo-Pree't. 


CONTINENTATL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


(nsures against by Fire at Reasonable Rates. 


. 91, 618, 717. 56 
Reserv for gis claims....... 291, 230.07 
Oa tal 40400 . 1,000, 000.00 
Total Cash Asreta, July 1, '88............ $4 550, 980.60 

This Com: an te business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 


The two Batety ds now amount to 81, 200, 000 
Prox, GEO. T. Pres't. 
for 
Employment to » Ladies. | § 


are now ty Suspender and introducin, 
their new Stecking Suppertorr ‘or Ladies aac 


“WANTS.” 


Cards 6 not more than ten limes (agile 
jnbotiod tp thts Tres 


scribers will be inserted 


Wanted—To borrow at a reagonable rate of in- 
terest $2,000 or $2,500. Secured by mortgage on 
well-improved farm in Lawrence Co., Dak. Ad- 
drees, for further particulars, B. W. H., Centennial, 
Lawrence Co,, Dakota. 


Twenty-five cents will be paid for the number 
of The Christian Union containing a * 'Thankagiving 
Story ” by an Engineer on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, published about 1875 or 1876. Address R. H.. 
care The Chritsian Union, New York. 


Wanted—Agents to solicit subscriptions ir 
every county for the Christian Union. Addrese 
Christian Union, New York City. | 


A College Graduate of long and successful ex- 
perience desires a position im a high school, or a good 
location for a aprivate school. Refers te leading 
colleges and well-known patrons. Address ** Teach- 
er,” 65 Proepect Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Fifty-seventh Street, ovetween Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, Large, handsomely-furnished 
second floor, with board t» party of adults willing 
to pay fair price for first-class accomodations 
References required. Addrags “Private,” P.O. 
Box 2,788. 


A Home.—A ventieman of meanea wishing a 
home for emall children, in a healthy and pleasant 
location, with the most refined surroundings, in a 
family where they can receive the best of care from 
young ladies very fond of children, may find it to 
his advantage to address Home, P. O. Box 162, 
New Haven, Conn. Highest references given and 
required. 


Wanted.—A classical scholar who is willing to 
teach in a Freedman College Preparatory School for 
little more than expenses during winter and spring. 
Pleasant home. Term begina October 1. Address 
** Teacher,’ Box 348, Huntaviille, Ala. 


A Lady of Experience in teaching desires an 
engagement as teacher of higher English, or would 
take # position as housekeeper or companion. No 
objection to travel. Q@ood references. Address 
Mies R. A, E., Little Ferry, N. J. 


Wanted—For an institution in New York City, 
a teacher, a graduate of a high echbool. Age not to 
exceed thirty-five years. Apply in person or by 
letter .o R. & ©., Christian Union. 


A Capable Young Lady desires a position in 
a family or private boarding house; is a good 
seamstress, and familiar with all the details of 
housekeeping. Address English,” The Christian 
Union, New York City. 


G | DRESS REFORM. 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all 


Corded Waists 
Speciality. 
Shoulder Brace 


and Co 
Price, 82.25. e d. 


NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A, FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


WANTED! 


COPIES OF NO. 11, VOL. XXVIII, 
ISSUE OF 


The Christian Union for September 13. 


We have run out of this number, and 
shall be obliged if any of our subscribers 
will forward copies that they can spare. 
This will greatly oblige 

L. F. ABBOTT, 
Manager Christian Union. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
** By a thorough eh nt of the natural laws 
which ee the o ns of digestion 
tion, ard by a ul application of the fine Bree. 
breakfast tables wi 
rage, which eave us many heavy bills. 
It 1s is vp Bi ‘he judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may be gradually built up until 


are floating around us 


k wherever there . W Wat 


fortified with pure blood and ~ _ nour- 
ished frame.”—(Civil Service Gaze 
simply with water milk, So Sold in 


Made 
tins only (agit vend by G 
JAMES EPPS & CO. , Romapathle 


ard nutri- 


“The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 


SECRETARY, 
C. B. NORTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH'L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC VV. LINCOLN. 


The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


VER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING "AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 


EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL C 


1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the En ti Ryhibition. 


_ Excursions on all Roads to be zannounced in the future 


MASON & HAMLIN (ORGANS 


Purehasers will do well to «xami«? 
ally at the warerooms of the manufactu~r- 
46 East 14th 8t (Union Square) New York 
the finest assortment «f the best Or; ans 
we have ever offered ; insolid cases of na'ur 
woods, or elegantly decorated in gold, sil- 
ver, avd colors. Many new styles » 
ready this season. Prices $22:0 $900 Sixty 
styles are from $78 to $200. F sr cash, 
easy payments, or rented, with agreemen 
— if rent be promptly paid until it amount 

eo yee of the organ it becomes the prop 
erty of the person hiring without further pa: 


these Organs are the best in the 

— is proved by the award t ‘ue 

pn hest honors at every great world?s | 

ibition for sixteen years: wo or: | 
Organs having been found . qua! 
them at any. A cable dispatch sonennce 
that they are again recipients «f highe 
award at the International 
Exhibition now in session at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

Illustrated Catalogues free. We usu- 
ally have on hand in our own warerooms | 
special styles not in catalogue, and second- 
hand organs which we can offer at very low 
prices. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co. 


Boston, 154 Tremont Street. New York. | 
46 East Street (hice go, 
19 Wabash Avenue. 


BUFFALO 
Lithia Water 


FOR BRIGHTS DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
THE GOUTY DIATHESIS, NERVOUS DYS 
PEPSIA ETO, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


A POWERFUL S' LVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. 


wr. William A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon 
General U.8. Army (retired), Professor cf Diseases 
of the Mind and aban System in the Univers ty 
of New York, e 
**T have for some » time made use of the Ruffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervyouer 
stem, complicated with Bright’a Disease of the 
Kidueys, or with a Gouty Diathesis. The re-ult« 
have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for 
many ae ra been a favo'ite reme ty with me in like 
ut the Buffalo Water certainly acta better 
"any extemporaneous s ‘lution the Lithia 
ts, and is, woreove+r, better borne by the +tomach. 
I also pres: Tribe {tin thore cases of Ocrebra! 
Hyper remia, resultin’ from over- mental wor k—inp 
h the condition called Nervous pepeia ex- 
ists—and generally with renefit.’ 


Stone of the oo i hate of Ammonia and 

Mawnesia Varie Four quneces of Stone passed 

under the nation of this Water, where the Sur- 
geou’s Knife had been Ineffectual. 

Case of Mr. 0 —. ot North Carolina, stated by Dr. 
G, Halstead Boy!and, Professor of Surgery, Ba!ti- 
more Medica! College’ Late surgeon French Arms, 
decorated Member of the Medica! Chirur«i- 
cal Faculty of the - tate of Maryland, 

‘The case f Mr. C——. of North Rn wh 
arrived atthe 8 ring June 21, affords ui doubted ev: 
dence that Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, inn 4 
Solvent for Urinary Deposit, commouly calied ‘ston: 
in the B'adder.’ About a year previous he was oper- 
ated upon for Swne, the operation but 
partial and temporary relief. aetr if 
pain in > pain andi end 
of the neck of 
dition very unfavorable. Upon arrival at 
he was ya-sing smal! of a 
of he Triple Phos; hate of A agnes 
var etr. "Yarae flakes of bioody mucus were found in 
the urine. For the relief of presen. sufferi: g he was 
making and free use of — ates. He was, ut 
upon thew f Spring No. 2from six to eight 
giassesadsay fow weeks the 

of the Water —— evident in the apne 


u 
i - weeks at the Spri he 
hed out of the 16 with th 
was ou ‘ons e 
Origo Morbi, altered. Ther e bas been a disappear- 
ance of the atten distressing de- 
seen and great imyrovement in his general ocn- 


oOo. 
FELIN & CO, Agents, New York . SP 
pamphiet sent to any Ran 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor. 


— 


A 


| EsTEY Sold everywhere. 


continuous harvest of praise follows NC 


the well-earned popularity of the 2% 


IMustrated Catalocue sent free. 


ems. Price by mail $1. a 


$66 a week in your own town. 


{ BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Posttive Revolution in the Treatment of 


Diseases af the Respiratory Organs. 


It Medicated 
Air to the mucous linin 

of the Nose, Throat 
Lungs 


hours out 
Sour—whilst slee ceping 
usual. It isa mec 
Pillow, containing tox 

voirs for volatile medi- 

cine and valves to control 
its action. No pipes or 
tubes. The medicine and 


(Being CURED.) balms used in these re- 


servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 
science. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 


Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 
uJ. Barcey, Wintbrop, Me., says: Having been cured 


of Catarrh by the I heartily recommend it.” 


Miss Manorre Marsa, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 


“7 have used the Prrtow-Inwater, and cau speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.” 


Mra. M. J. Cuapwicx, Mullica Hill, N. J., says: “I had 


Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Condieniiinns 


The Prttow Innater has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.’ 
Rev. P. R. Ruseecy, Vineland, N. J., says: ‘‘I sincerely re- 


commend the PrLrtow-InHaLerR to my friends who have Lung, 
Throat or Catarrh trouble.” 


Explanatory Cireular and Book of Testimonials sent 


free. Adidress, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., 


Pa. 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as 
Health, Comfort and 
gance "of Form,” be surs 
and get 


me Madame Foy’s Improved 
AND 


SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


It Is particularly adaptea 
by style of dresa. 
all leading deal 

MON 


aad 
HANSELL 
most profitable Raspberry. 
Send for full account. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


all varieties; also 

&@ superior stock of fruit trees. 
Illustrated Catalogue free, — 
ing how to get and growt 


T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. 


Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hai.tet & Co., Portland, Me. 


$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 


Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Me 


$5 to Srinsow & Co., Portland, Ma 


| 

a of advertiser must accompany vows, [ZN 
Kan. for 15 conis per aga | hare 7 
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Expenses ... $823,304 50 
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ood i fort Waists 

20. der tere, Obetet-ic Ban- 
-- dages, a toc upporters, Sau Nap- 
JON HORACE GRAY kins, etc. attended 
E. GHABLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. OOBLIES, 
W. HH. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT 
LEwIs OURTI ADOLPH LEMOYNE, | 
RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURS 
JAMES LOW OHAS. H. MARSHALL. | | 
DAVID LANK, GEOBGE W. LANE. 

lis THO ER. | 

4 

Y | 

| 

| 

| e@ SPr 

charged, and by its change from Concrete Lumps lo 
‘ine Sand, which he discharved to the amount of AS aes 

SN 

lee 

8 in cases of one dozen half-gailon bottle 

Child d the: led Skart 

for Ladive, and want reliable lady agen‘s to sel. rings | 
t meet with ready success make 


